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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


There are over 80 Topic Collections in the Mass-Observation Archive at the 
University of Sussex covering issues ranging from Anti-Semitism and 
Commodities to Leisure and Work. These represent surveys and 
investigations carried out by Mass-Observation mainly between 1937 and 
1949, with some later files for the 1960s and 1970s. 


Together with the Worktown Collection these represent the raw material of 
the Mass-Observation Archive. Some of this was worked up into a polished 
form in the Publications which appear in Part 1 of this project. Brief details 
also appeared in the File Reports, some of which have been published in 
microfiche. But this is the first time that Topic Collections have been 
published in their entirety, giving scholars an opportunity to re-examine and 
re-interpret the extensive evidence that was gathered in the form of 
transcribed conversations, questionnaires, ‘overheards’ (literally overheard 
remarks), and reports. The files are also an important source of ephemeral 
evidence as observers gathered many pertinent pamphlets, leaflets, news 
cuttings and other evidence (including transcribed graffiti). 


Coverage of the Topic Collections commenced with Part 4 and 5 of this 
project, which focussed on social welfare and living conditions, covering: 
Reconstruction, Family Planning, Health, Day Nurseries, Adult & Higher 
Education, Post-War Hopes, Public Administration & Social Services in 
Wartime, Beveridge Report Surveys, Housing, Work, Fuel and Food. 


Parts 6-8 offered material on the Home Front During World War Il, and topics 
such as: Evacuation, Youth, Children & Education, Women in Wartime, Anti- 
Semitism, Air-Raids, Propaganda & Morale, the 1940 London Survey, 
Conscientious Objection & Pacifism, Forces, Gas Masks & Dogs in Wartime. 


Parts 9 and 10 dealt with life in Britain from 1937 to 1965, covering Shopping 
and Self-image; and Leisure and Entertainment respectively. 


This eleventh part focuses on Industry and Social Conditions, 1938-55, 
and complements the material in Parts 4 & 5. It covers: 


Happiness, 1937-1951 (TC 7, 1 box); 

Labour Party ‘Ask Your Dad’, 1948 (TC 10, 1 box); 
Coal Mining, 1938-1948 (TC 64, 2 boxes). 
industry, 1940-1955 (TC 75, 12 boxes); 

General Elections, 1945-1955 (TC 76, 9 boxes); 


It looks in detail at the lives of working-class families in the coal industry — at 
the reality of their everyday lives and their hopes and expectations. It also 
looks at the promises made in successive post-war elections by all parties. 


The box of Happiness relates primarily to a 1938 survey in which ordinary 
members of the public were invited to take part in a competition that involved 
them in giving their own definition of happiness. Some answers are 
somewhat trite, though commendable: “Happiness is only to be found fully, in 
my opinion and experience, by helping others.” “the greatest thing in life that 
money cant buy.” — but these brief essays do reveal the aspirations of the 
masses and provide insights into their spirituality. 


The Labour Party ‘Ask Your Dad’ survey is set in the context of post-war 
disillusionment with the state of the economy and the efficacy of welfare 
policies. It concerns a 1948 Labour Party campaign in which voters were told 


to ‘ask your Dad’ if they thought conditions were better under the Tories 
before the war. 


The Coal Mining material contains detailed investigations of coal-mining 
communities across the country, including Blaina and Nantyglo in South 
Wales; Betteshanger Colliery in Kent; Newton Colliery in Manchester; Clifton 
Colliery in Nottingham; and Rossington Colliery in Doncaster. 


This is Mass-Observation at its best with reports on discussions with miner's 
wives contrasted with lengthy accounts of union meetings. There are 
accounts of strikes and lock-outs, as well as on pit food and social activities. 
Some observers were employed in the mines and describe all of the various 
functionaries from clerks and pit-scientists to rippers, colliers and hauliers. 


Leonard Woolf was invited to review the research on Blaina and Nantyglo and 
responded enthusiastically: “The reader ... will learn, not only the material 
conditions of the life of the Blaina miner or munition worker, but also what he 
says that he thinks or feels about them. Data of this sort, ... if used with 
intelligence and caution, may be of the highest importance.” 


For contemporary researchers it is the vast body of direct evidence that will 
prove to be most valuable — from the descriptions of miners houses and 
working conditions, to the direct transcriptions of conversations at the pits. 


There are 12 boxes devoted to Industry and these bring together a wide 
variety of evidence relating to: 

Planetown = Coventry 

Oldville = Chester 

Midville = Oldbury 

Warvillage = Malmesbury 

Tanktown = Luton (’?) 
and other locations including Bristol, Leeds, London, Portsmouth, Sheffield 
and Worcester. 


_ There is material on women’s war work, post-war jobs, training, factory 
conditions, accidents, illness, absenteeism, holidays, rest breaks, creche 


_ arrangements, shipyard labour, wages, taxation, unions and demonstrations. 


The immediacy and detail of the observations can be seen in this account of a 
shop stewards meeting in Coventry, 18 Jan 1942: 

*“... Next speaker was a very powerful chap aged about 40 — a first class 
speaker who said it was no good any more continuing with letters and 
telegrams, delegations, demonstrations. They had tried all that and no notice 
was taken. There was only one thing left which might bring a public inquiry 
and that was action and this meeting must decide what that action should be. 
He said that the monstrous lock-out at Carnycroft was the last straw which 
showed which way the wind was blowing and it wouldn't be long before other 
works followed suit and where now there had a dozen or so men put off, there 
would soon be hundreds. Then a dark anxious looking man aged about 25 
who said he was from Carmycrofts gave a long account of the patient 
negotiations the men had attempted and how everything had failed. It 
seemed to be no-one’s business. He advocated an immediate strike.” 


First hand accounts are supported by a wealth of contextual material including 
ephemeral publications issued by unions and industry and newspaper 
clippings. 


There are detailed investigations of a number of industries from tin mines in 
Cornwall to metal tube manufacturers in the midlands. There are reports on 
the Dockers’ Strike of 1945, the Hotel Workers’ Strike of 1946, the Building 


Trades Strike and Railwaymen’s ‘Go-Slow’ of 1945-46 and the Transport 
Strike of 1947. 


The 9 boxes on General Elections mainly cover the elections of 1945, 1950 
and 1955. There are observations and panel responses concerning posters, 
candidates, party leaders, and policies. For instance, a soldier in Germany in 
1945 gives an insight into Churchill's immediate post-war dismissal: 

“Churchill was a good war-leader, but he’s no use as a peace-time Prime 
Minister. What we're looking for now isn't war-leadership but peace- 


leadership, and Churchill is the sort of man who'd be likely to spoil our 
relations with Russia.” 


There are also newspaper reports, records of conversations and meetings 
and overheards such as the following: 

“M35D ‘What bloody good are words. I’m for Labour. | want action.’ 

MSOC ‘Well I'm a Socialist but I’m voting for Churchill —it’s the only way to 
finish off the Japs quickly.’ 


M35D ‘And see all our Tommies come back to no ‘omes — not bloody likely.’ 


There is a mass of ephemeral material relating to individual constituency 
Campaigns and these provide evidence of the importance of age, physical 
appearance, debating skills and knowledge of local issues in elections. They 
also show how all parties wanted to lay claim to the Welfare State. For 
instance, a 1949 local Labour magazine proclaims: 

“Enter the Welfare State — Exit Fear.” 


It then trumpets the achievements of the Beveridge reforms, the abolition of 
the Poor Law and the Workhouse, and the introduction of Social Security. 


A contemporaneous Conservative pamphlet points out that many of the major 
planks of the Welfare State were introduced by Conservative or Conservative- 
led National governments, whilst the Liberals also hark back to the 
introduction of welfare reforms by Lloyd George. 


There are specific appeals to women voters and farmers in appropriate 
constituencies and discussions of the voting system. 


Despite this bombardment of information many voters still did not know how 
they were going to vote: 


“| really don't know what | am going to vote. It’s my wife that tells me all about 
that and she isnt in at the moment.” 


William Pidduck 
January 2006 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with recommended and 
established guide-lines for the production of microform of superior quality. These conform to the 
recommendations of the standard guides to good microforming and micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the original material. These records feature many 
common problems such as showthrough, curvature, staining and variable inking. There are some 
crumpled and torn pages. News clippings and photographs cause different problems for filmers 
due to their size and tonal range. There are also large tabulation sheets, which have often been 
written on with light pencil. Every effort has been made to minimise these difficulties and some 
openings are microfilmed more than once in an attempt to bring out all the features of the original. 
Nevertheless these original characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which 
stringent tests and variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique collection and every 
effort has been made to ensure that this microform publication meets the standards established 


by the Association for Information and Image Management (AIIM) and the American National 
Standards Institute (ANSI). | 
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LABOUR PARTY ‘ASK 
YOUR DAD’, 1948 


TC 10, Box 1 


LABOUR PARTY CAMPAIGN ‘ASK YOUR DAD" 1948 


TC 10: 1 box only 


‘Ask Your Dad' was a political slogan first used by Morgan Phillips, Secretary of the Labour Party, 
Peckham, on 9.10.48, to remind people what Toryism really means. 'Ask Your Dad' refers to the 
Labour Party allegation that the Conservatives were to blame for the bad conditions and 
unemployment between the wars 


10/1/A: ‘Ask Your Dad" Survey 1948 


Survey instructions for investigators 


Responses to survey questionnaire asking people where they came across the expression 'Ask 
Your Dad’, what it means, who first said it and why, asking about slogans in general and which 


political party they support at present. London November-December 1948 (LB, DH, BS, IPS) 


Tabulations of survey results on newspaper response to the slogan, October 1948 
10/1/B: Use of the slogan at Edmonton By-Election 1948 
(Further material on Edmonton By-Election can be found in TC 46: By-Elections) 


Handwritten report on the by-election including observations of the use of the slogan on posters, 
interviews with candidates about the slogan (LB) 11.11.48 


Responses to survey questionnaire three days before the by-election, Edmonton 11.11.48 (EP) 
Press cuttings with reference to by-election and slogan 

Typed list of various government slogans 

10/1/C: ‘Ask Your Dad’ Survey 1949 

Responses to survey questionnaire, London January 1949 (JPS, BS, LB, DH) 

Tabulations of survey results on ‘Ask Your Dad’ slogan, January 1949 

Report on survey results 29.1.49 (MLY) 

10/1/D & E: Press cuttings 


Miscellaneous press cuttings with reference to the ‘Ask Your Dad’ slogan 
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Oscupation (if housewife, husband's 
occupation ) 


Have you come across the expression “Ask your Dad" 
anywhere recently? 
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Where have you come across it’ 
What do you think it means? 
Have you any idea who first said it? 
Do you know why he said it? 


Do you know what the word slogan means? 
eco 2f Jes «see 

Wheat does it mean? 
eee if no, explain that a slogan is a kind of 
catch-phrase, etc. 

Gan you remember any political slogans you have seen 
or heard? 


Would you mind telling me which political party you 
support eat present? 


Have you heard about the death of Tommy Handley? 
How do you feel about it? | 
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11.1.49 


Osceupation (if housewife, husband's 
occupation ) 


Have you come across the expression "Ask your Dad" 
anywhere recently? 
ecoe 12 Yes sees 
Where have you come across it? 
What Go you think it means? 
Have you any idea who first said it? 
Do you know why he said it? 


De you know what the word slogan means? 
eco 1f Yes ces 
What does it meen? 
eee if nO, explain that a slogan is a kind of 


Gan you remember any political slogans you have seen 
or heard? 


Would you mind telling me which political party you 
support at present? 


Have you heard about the death of Tommy Handley? 
How do you feel about it? 
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"¢ Suveyh? AS/ "ask your Dad" 
= 7 3 


T. 
Coding 
Cole No Question Category Code No. 
pe JOB Nee 
2 QQ- Ne 
3, 4 Investigator 
De He 11 
LeBe 12 
IPG 15 
Be Se 18 
) Aerea i 
2 
3 
> 
§ 
6 a 
2 
3 
7 i 
2 
8 


> oO © 


Col. No Question Category Code No 
9 Xx 1,a Net heard 

Heard 

I haven't got a dad 
Le 1,» Den’ t knew, vague 


© 


In the papers 

Cn the Wireless 

ITMA 

Masie Hall 

At work 

At home 

As a joke/in conversation 
Election Siggan 
Labour Parity Slegan 
Acverti senen* 


Hot applicaiie 
11 1,¢ Don't knew, vague 
Dad knows all the answers 
Ask someone who knows 
Step bothering me 
Kind ef expression 
Just a joke 
Just an advertisement 
Compare eohditions then and now 
Cempare Tery anc Labour Policy 
It's a political slogan 
Mis cell iis il 


Peeenwt aearkwowserowswsesrseaens8 aagrenr @¢« ns 


Question Ne Category 
1,4 Don't know, vague 
Herbert Morrison 
Other Prominent Labour people 
Some M.P. 
Labour Party, Election Slogan 
Tommy Handley, Itma 
Some Radie progrumme 
Some eomedian 


pe Manner of speaking 


Miscellaneous 

Wot applicable 

2, a,b Don't know, vegue 
Yee, eorrect 


Yes, not correct 


2,¢0(2,b in qqel) 

Don't know, vague 
Neo gemiine slogan 
Govermuunt 
Publie Figure 
1914.1913 
Consérvative 
Labour 
Liberal 
Communist 

A Facist 


(Cemm tyvesul 


oso *-§ Oo ww FF 8 oN ao kt SB NY 


$o oeon5uonagwm:r wee Ff @ 


Cole Ne Question Ne Categery Code No 
te, | \o 3e& Not interested in polities 5 © 
Neutral, undecided, don't know =! 
Labour + < 
Voted Labour, but vould'nt do it again = ' 
anything wut Labour 5 * 
Conservative § 
Literal 6 
Cousauni st 7 
Independent 8 
@ (°) 4 Wot neard about it 0 
Feel shoeked 1 
Evervbedy feels shocked 2 
Servy, will be missed 3 
Serry, lost great artist 4 
Serry, enjcyed his programe 5 
Sorry, though did'nt like his programe 6 
Make too mich fuss about it 7 
Dees not concern me 8 
Wet applicable B 


"Ask your Dad" 


Coding 
Cole No Question Catecory Code Noe 
1 JOD Noe A,S 


es ery —— ~ Sear 0> Urinfomehiurn accte to gg  _ 


owe et we ee ee oe e+ 


3, 4 Investigator 
DeHe 11 
LeBe 12 


ort Y9 IPG 15 
__BeSe fore 18 


o Aerea Kensington 
Euston 


Camden Town 


» G&G © 


Bethnal Green 


Edmonton 


6 Sex Male 
Female 
Housewife 


7 Age Under 4o 


eo Ft Oo nwo - IO 


40 & over 


8 Class Class A 
Class B 
Class C 
Class D 


oe wo oD 


Question Category Code No 
l,a Not heard 0 
Heard 1 


I haventt got a dad 2 


1,b Don't know, vague 

in the papers 
On the Wireless 
ITMA 
Music Hall 
At work 
At home 

As a joke/in conversation 
Election Slggan 
Labour Party Slogan 
Advertisement 


Not applicable 


lsc Don't know, vague 
Dad knows all the answers 
Ask someone who knows 
Stop bothering me 


Kind of expression 


—_— as 6©§ «— O|lfw ff © ey aa th © WS F e 


Just a joke 


Just an advertisement 


0? 


Compare cohditions then and now 


Compare Tory and Labour Policy 


It's a political slogan 
Mie cll 
Ncbopph- & 


Po wm x 


Cole No 
12 


\3 “a 
f). K. . @ 


Hekwte camths hewn = [ 


Question No 
1,d 


ba gqpetd = 2 N/A = & 


x 


r 
b+ 


29a_D 


Category 
Don't know, vague 
Herbert Morrison 
Other Prominent Labour people 
Some MePe 
Labour Party, Election Slogan 
Tommy Handley, Itma 
some Radio programme 


Some comedian 


Manner of speaking 
Miscellaneous 


Not applicable 


ee. OS 


Code No 


O 


OO ww ae 


Don't know, vague 
Yes, correct 


Yes, not correct 


—_——— ee | ee ee ee 


» Oe iw & © a@:3 & S&S of 


[4's 24c(2,b in qgel) 


Ls 


Don't know, vague 
No genuine slogan 
Governemat 

Public Figure 
1914-1918 
Consérvative 
Labour 

Liberal 

Communist 


Fscist 
Cemmm tvei wl 


ss tt~”:C 


Cole No Question No Category Code No 


% l& 308 Not interested in politics #0 
Neutral, undecided, don't know & | 
Labour Ee 2 


Voted Labour, but wouldnt do it again = 3 
Anything but Labour = + 
Conservative S 
Liberal 
Communist 


Independent 


Aww rf oO} 


4 iy 4 Not heard about it 


Feel shocked 
Everybody feels shocked 
Sorry, will be missed 
Sorry, lost great artist 
Sorry, enjoyed his programme 
Sorry, though did'nt like his programme 
Make too much fuss about it 


Does not concern me 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
B 


Not applicable 


"Ask Your Dad". 1141449 
State: 
Sex 
ARG 
Class 
Occupation {if housewife, husband's 
occupation ) 


Ae 


Fave you come across the expression “Ask your Dad" 
anywhere recently? 
eee if YeS eseee 
Where have you come across it” 
What do you think it means? 
Have you any idee who first said it” 
Do you know why he said it? 


Do you know whet the word slogmn means? 
eee if ves ees 

What does it mean? 
eee if nO, @xplain that a elogan is a kind of 
catch-phrase, etc, 

Can you remenber any political slogans you have seen 
or heard? 


Would you mind telling me which political party you 
support at present? 


Have you heard ebout the death of Tommy Handley? 
How do you feel about it? 


State: 


Sex 


Age 
Class 


Occuration (if housewife, husband's occupation) 


Ie eae Have you come across the expression "Ask your Dad" 
anywhere recently? 
eccoe AF VYSSecee 
De Where have you come across it? 
What do you think it means? 
d, Have you any idea who first said it? 
@. Do you know why he said it? 


Ze a Do you know what the word slogan means? 
ecce AL YeSeoecce 


De What does it mean? 


eseceit NO, explain that a slogan is a kind of catch- 
phrase. etc. 


Ce Can you remember any political slogans you have seen or 
heard? 


3e ae Would you mind telling me which political party you suppert 
at present? 


Survey :A5/B. | 11.11.48. 
Ask your Dad. 
Eamonton Bye Election. 


Occupation (if housewife, husband's occ.) 


le @e Have you come across the expression ‘Ask Your Dad' anywhere 
recentlg. 
--1f Yes-- 
be Where have you come across it? 

c. What do you think it means? 

&. Have you any idea who first said it? 
@. De you know why he saud it? . 


Ze ae DO you know what the word slogan means? 
--If Yes-- 

be What does it man? se 
--If Wo, explain that a slogan is ea kind of catchphrase etc.-- 

Ge Can you remember any political slogans you have seen or heard? 


Se ae Woald you mindtelling me which political party you support 
at present? 


Hote to Inve. 


e 
This qq may be developed informally at any point where the 
respondent shows inclination to do so. The above questions, 
ete must be covered and any additional conversation reported 


State s 


Chase 


Cooupatice {if housewife, hesbanét’s ove.) 


oe a ee SS ae ‘ask your Dei* enywhare 


oe] F TB 
Be Where have you oome across it? 
Ge “That 40 you thin® it means? 
Ge Have you any téea whe Miret ealé it? 
@e De you mow why he seié it? 


Be Ge ott know vheat tho word tlogan means? 
Be Com you Temerter any rolitical slogem you heve seen or heesi? 


Se Vould you wine telling mo which political party yeu suppers 
at present? 


This questionnaire ws, Avs 
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. he Moral of Edmonton 


The curious Socialist belief that President Truman’s el 
victory guaranteed them power in this country for at 
another ten years was proved silly by the Edmonto 
election result, in which the Socialists expected a 1 
majority. In a predominantly working-class district 
courageous Conservative Party candidate, Mr. E. P. Hub 
reduced the 19,000 majority of the late Mr. Evan Durb 
3,727. Virtually the same number polled as in the 
Election, when there was a three-cornered fight in whic 
Independent polled 1,382. The Socialist vote dropped 7 
and the Conservative went up 8,700, so it is reasonabl 
assume a swing of about 7,000 Socialist votes to the Ri 
the Independent votes going also to the Conservative. 
Hubbard is to be congratulated on a great fight. 

A switch of 7,000 votes in a total poll of 49,000 is 
| 15 per cent. If reproduced throughout the country it wou 
| mean the melting away of the great Socialist majority. T¢ 
' much cannot be deduced from the result of one by-election, 
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“but it seems that the younger generation of Edmonton has 
poe getting from Dad answers that Transport House did not 


expect when it put ‘out what it imagined its sure election- 
winning slogan of “ Ask your Dad. 
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For in this typical working- 
class constituency the Tories 
reduced a Labour majority of 
19,000 to one of 3,300, and in- 
creased their own poll from 
ete © : fake a bus, a | 14,000 to nearly 23,000. 

thing can be it " rder to oe e his weddin: On the morning of the election 
Austen the Lab rersary at Edmor fae: the Daily. Herald asked for 
“gravely doubt:it, an “overwhelming Labour 
majority,” to “make a de~ 
monstration of confidence 
which will inspire our Move-. 
ment’. . .”—and'so on, Diah, 
blah, blah. os ee ae 


of long | | I: : | a. ae They failed’ to receive that 


vote of confidence.. Why?” 
They had a good man in Mr. 
Ausu, while in Mr. Hoppanp~ 
the Tories had « first-class 
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4 DMONTON, dormitory 
- and industrial suburb 


This was no ordinary local 
by-election, it was a fight be- 
tween the full forces of Lord 
Woolton’s reconstituted Tory 
Central Office and Frank Shep- 
herd’s Transport House elec- 
toral machine. ‘ 

It is. for this reason, and the 
fact mo Sh t 


reduction in Labour’ Ss majority 
“it tn btiibes & that 
r) ata 
ber of votes were lost on the 
doorstep. The Tory canvass 
was complete, carried out by 
slick salesmen with a line of 
: anda on shortages, con- 
ood ald 


ge num- 


Here were the Tories on the 
attack, taking advantage of 
everything from an announced 

on on the bacon ration 
to 12 Russian war scare 
vicious racial insinuation. 


| ag failed to fight 


back in this sphere, and 
~~ by polling day their 
canvass waa reliably  esti- 
mated to have covered not more 
than one-third of the division. 
On the adverti 
again the Tories ored, with 
re ch slogans as “Socialism has 
i: you any ord as you learn,” 
ter stages of the 


afd in 


eukion they came out with 
the obvious witty answer to the 


" Ask your Mum, Ask your 
oe ‘ Labour posters—‘* Mum 

Dad both wey, Vote for 
Hubbard. 
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ait. this apart from 
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to pull away Labour voters? 
The outstanding + is that 


the people do not yet understand 
and appreciate a ialist policy. 
The Labour Party, rightly 


proud of its work in this Parlia- 
erthele 


yeu is the correct road for the 


of the people; 
Labial tage to learn the 
1a of defence. 
, oF as, the people flocked to 
the Socialist banner convinced 


Eric Smythe 
Research Officer of Rey- 
nolds News, sums up the 
lessons of the by-election 
in his home constituen 
of Edmonton, in whic 
he took an active part. 
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how each 
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whole. 

The Tories are pulling each 
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and adding confusion | to re 
minds of the people. 
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turn'to the gambler’s paradise of 
the ites years, with a free 


» reign for private enterprise 


an 


every man having a 6-1 chance o 


avoiding - unemployment 


misery. 
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Wasted time 


ABOUR will only | begin 


to defend 


its policy 


when the local ambas- 


sadors, the members in 
constituencies, get back on 
doorsteps, 
picture of 
State. and fit into that 
the work of the present 
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e planned Socialist 


icture 
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e are wasting time in Press, 
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standard of living, and a _peace- 


assuring foreign policy. 
Labour must use these 
crucial months to convince 


18 
the 


people that security for all under 
Socialism is preferable to a mad 


gamble under the Tories. 
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Governmmmant Slogans 
"Be like Dad, keep Mum" 
Ate you don't want it don't buy it" (2 ) 
Lend to defend the right to be free"(J) 
"Your money will buy more if you work harder" 
f Work or want" (43 ) 
SJ Dig for victory" (7 ) 
\/*Save for prosperity" (3) 


"Do it now" 


wf "Save for victory" (4) 
"Save fuel" 

Sart pays to produce more" (a) 

/ "Some make small, some make large" (2) 
"Put your money in National Savings" 
"Your resolution will bring us victory" 
"Keép Death off the road" 

“Wings for Victory" 
"Buy Natiohal Savings Certificates" 
"Careless talks costs lives" 


Public Figures 


ke to it" (6) 


"Give us the tools and we will finish the job" (5) 
JA Back to the Land" (2) 
SA tsarety first" (2) 


jr it now" (3) 


"Never was so much owed to so few" 


1914 - 1918 
\f“Your country needs you" K (3) 
/ Wait and see" (7) ae 
“Peace and plenty" 
/ Kitchener wants you" @& (2) 


"An acre and a cow't 


Conservative 
"The Tories will do it" 
"Build for the future" 
"Help him to finish the job" 
“Join the Conserve Party" 
You got them in, you get theaout" (2) 
/ "set the people free" (4) 


Labour 


/ "Labour gets things done (2) 
"Each according to his ability, each according to his need 


Liberal 
"Be liberal in your vote" 


"Not left, not right but forward" 


Communist 


“Workers of the world, unite" (3) i” 


Fascist 
"Moseley for Peace" 


"Britain for the British" 


Commercial 
"Guiness is good for you" 
“Get it at Harrods" 
"Eab more fruit" 
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[ase your Dad”. 


Speaking at Peckham on Saburday 9th October, 1948, Morgan 


Phillips, secretary of the Labour Party, turned to the younger 
members of his audience 'who do not remember what Torfvyism really 


means' and declared, "Ask your Dad! He can confirm the truth from 


his own experience." His reference was, of course to the Labour 


Corters..ive 5 oe ~reevetive, 


allegation, hotly denied by the the Bempies, that the BRemies were 


to blame for xix unemployment and gmmaez want between the two wars. 
of young people at. preser 
All this would be beyond the experience of Bampkexugadxiksssxthan 
late who compris@mg 
in their'teens,wkme yet WMHExSamprxss a proportion of the potenta&aa 
“Ue was aberseo , 
voters at the next General Hlection. These {should "ask their Dads'. 


Abas the situation on the Monday following Mr Phillip's speech: 
On the following Wednesday the Daily Mail published a cartoon, 


derigstvely inviting kimkrxxes its readers to *xskxyourxMunikxéns 
. ; on HEL Saree DO 
Ask their Mum's (pictured as queueing patiently) and (the Irish Press 


reported: 


"Now the Labour people have thoughe¥¥ more homely 
Slogan (than 'Set the people free!', the Tory catchphrase 
Already the Central Office of the Party have sent out the 
message: "Ask your Dad." The background of the slogan 
is the Labour insistance on the bad waxEsxandxpReorxkingsx 
conditions, low wages and poor times generally under Tory 
regimes. The phrase came out of the war-time security 
cry: "Be like Dad -— keep Mum." | 


Derivations may not always be easy to find, aad—on+risc—letter 
: One® alae 
€ Banka dbs RG kkjm mention might/be made 
ancient 


of the [.T.M.A. @haragker of the war years, who, whanever he was 
in croaking voice 

asked something, replied/"I'll have to ask me Dad!" Nevertheless 

” political 

whatever its peal source might be, here: was a brand new/slogang , 


 € 
the official sccentan ce of which by the Labour Party was confirmed 
in its use at the Edmonton Bye-election, where active campaigning 


» 
began on 23rd. sieve Not only did Labour posters here carry the 


device, 'Ask your Dad', but also ‘Ask your Mum” and ‘Ask yourself’: 


Conservative 
to which came the sxkf%/reply, ‘Mum and Dad both say vote for 
Hubbarad', Clearly the theme was capable of development. 
Despite the mamkmk Conservetive reply to the slogan, Mr. Albu 


the Labour member, remained confident of tke its values 


"Ithink'ask your Dad’s' a very good slogan" : — 
- " Edmonton's rot an old 
tradition - its a Labour oTCB, and the Trade Unions and 
Co-ops have a very long tradition here. The old people 
remem er the yeers of unemployment, and therelief tickets. 
The Co-op used to run Boots Clubs, and the kiddies used to 


‘ go begging for coppers round the stations so that sort of 
slogan goes home - it does appeal. 
» "It has just the desired effect," ne-ecomtbénued. “Its 


very straightforward and of course we 've plugge@ the idea. 
It’s a good thing if it's to be done nationally. Its catchi 
on because people do rememebr the unemployment - and because 
of the long Labour tradition in Edmonton. 


Ss On the other hand, the Conservative ga ce ie interviewed an the same day 
Mews '— 
(Mr Hubbard not being available), nae a asses e 

. MALGWS 3 : | 
Idon’t think much of that (slogan). We've answered it - 

S Ask your Mum and Dad. 

x The opinions of individual eaten - were et variance to both these 

y 


view@oumts |- 

2 "What do I think of the slogan? Well I think young peopl 
of today don’t wnat to ask their Dads - if you ask me, They - 
want to go by their ow experiences - they don't want to know 
what sort of things there were in Dad's time." 

(Male, 45, Artisan)Class). 


"Now that propaganda - Ask your Dad - why, as I've saud 
it's just propaganda. People don't take no notice of slogans, 
Youth wouldn't ask Dad, They don't take no notice - they 
say it's misleading." 
‘ : (Male, 63, Working Class] 


"I think that slogan's a lot of rot. I think things 
were better then - so the Tories say. Atbleast they 


D. 


“aian"t have the shortages we have now. On Hubbard's 


.election paper he says there was always plenty of whisky 
in the shops, so really it cuts both ways. 


(Female, 25, Artisan Class) 


"Tl know my Dad had abott 35/- axwaskx to keep 13 of 
us. -I know my children today have got more than we ever 
got. But they wouldn't be satisfied to ask their Dad. 


(Female, 50, Artisan Class. ) 


These are the views of older people for the most part, taken in 


an area in which the phrase ‘Ask yow Dad’ had received greater 


publicity than elesewhere. They do not negessarily represent 
Edmonton 


the 
the majority views of the/electorate 


, but these opinions do raise xn 
question ,&mmexfagk do es the slogan really effect the yoimger age 
groups to whom it was directed? 


we, November Edmonton December January 

fas)‘ Not heard of it 70% 41% 66% 68% 
eo Beard of it . 2B 57 44 29 
Jiscellaneous 2 2 - 3 

100% 100% 100% 100% 


“~ l ow 


> the offigial acceptance ofwhtek by the Labour lrarty was confirmed — 


by its Ase at the Edmonton bye-élection mt oyEnbs xy xen ere xk 


ea" ' 


KAM pAXREXReKARKGHXLSERKRSEGRSEXSEWAEMS where Campaigning bs both 


\ 
began On 4rdq. October. Herexpas LER RXWR ERX Se aXSEXSRK ER 


SISEZOERYXMSEXEEXY Not onlx did pogters heke/carry \the 


vice, "Ask your Dad", bug also” "Ask your Mum" and "Ask yourself". 


learly the them@was capable of development. 
interview 
At the beginning of Novemdéber, Mass—Observation garriksa 


ed comparatively small 
gak the first of a series of three/street samples, the remaining 


two 


samplesof theseries following at slightly more than 


monthly intervalg) the aim ofwhich was to syakwake determine 


LS ba tnan “Ree 
roughly the numbers of people ss ag heard of the slogan, {who had 
4] 


Said it first, and what it meant. 4% [In addition a further sample, 


.e i aden) 


taken on an exactly Similar basis, was interviewed in Edmonton 


odtey Hex asiSemple hed been 
itself a few a and three days before the bye-election 
actually took place. Altogether 444 persons were interviewed, 
show 
and the results Bp&xkhexkeeseesxSkanaaraxsampkes kuwkaxks that rather 


more than two thirds had not heard of the Slogan at all on each of 


three'standard' occasions, butthat this figure dropped to less than 


half during the eletion campaign. The figures are as follows: 


— 


1 - Interviewing was confined on all three occasions to Kensington, 
Camden Town — Euston area, and Bethnal Green : 


A er Ss Mt. tot-S¥owd ator Blo eo oars werk 
When janiiety Quiet yin oc all four es eS) : 


But—ornig 36%/of those who bat 28. that they aq heard “a 
it, could in any way correctly d its meani The remain, r 
F 3% Bé. unio 


ave veplves Wr md: wo fae 
to 
ey 7 Bibel rele TE phrast te any 
peice St+99a~ 
“(rmassI suppose puttingoft the child - when you can't be ut 
bothered any more . (Wa}ee dp Darwin, 39.) 


Obher answers showed even greater confusion: 


could either give no answer at wk 


« 
2 - . 


"I suppose if you ask your Dad he'll knowall the 
answers.=- Mother wants to shuffle responsibiliy on to him." 
(25 year old, woman bank clerk, ) 


"Well, when you get in an awful predicament and you 
don't want to give a straight answer - you just refer them 


to someone older. 
i (Lift, engineer, 30) 


ee ~ oes 
Ke pic, bmenecttare” Sheek sanmpte (Neeley) ened Is ae, 
A Sy Corrsivatk 


wernd brant AS /, bay AE lat lab” Saupe. 


5 
- 
eS 
‘\ 
* 
rw 
a ae nif 
%: 


With the exception of the Ba Edmonton sample, a constant two 
out of five out of those Gret/ had heard about the slogan daid 


that they had come across it in the newspapers. In Bdmonton, 
e 
Roweyvery there was a tendencg for fwere people to be aware of 


ae 
§ ; 


the source ofthe slogan than elswherexs xauxkkexukharxhandyxheweyee 


and only Cr out of five mentioned £k having seen it the papers: 
Sat niactinie ; however, (more people realised that it formed 


part of a @efinite political campaign. Taking all four samples 


together, BamExke the sources from which people remmembered hearing | 
© ; 
the s&ogan, can be placed inthe following order: 


In the newspapers. 

On the wireless. (including those who specifically 
mentioned I.T.M.A. ) 

From an election campaign. 

As a joke. 

From conversf@ion at home 

From conversion at wobk. 

From ang advertisement. 

At a music hall. 


One in three piste da ie words of the a meant 
that sne/endute ask ‘som¢one who knows/ Yan this wns 9 ee 


five rrectly tnoughf that the conthunggry meaning at le wad as 


COOnNoWwWFwWw Pb- 


approximately couskeat/shebughout thie period ow é survey ae in 


to compare labour ang Tory policigs and about ope in ten merely 
| Q ert / be Awe 
thought of the’ word as implying /a aycomparison/ with as 


and present. 


Thesq factors ahkso /remained Lie aratively eghstant thypoughout } 


a for- them to incYréase a 
though a slight tendency was observed in Edmonton at the time of the 


election, 
Only one person in all the 434 persons interviewed knew 


that . Morgan Philips was ‘She “eee of the phrase, and nearly 


Kove ands eho heel | eunel : 2 


hetf had no idea Se Py. this latter figure showimg a marked 


» Mee a 35-year old commercial traveller, said, 


4 
“Why, it's just commong to all". 
as The large number of don't know answers on this point is accounted 
- ’ 
a mn eee of : 


5 
. F rhe large number of ‘don't know' answers on this point is accounte 


for by the precisely similar proportion of people who were vague 
contemporary 
4° on theslogan's/ceet implications. 


tendencg to increase in the lat€éer samples. 


remainder attributed it to Herbert Morrison, oe. a lesser 


prominent (mer incovsectly 
number to other/labour speakers, others , to Tommy Handley in I 
ones ae 
a small number thought it was just a manner of_speaking, ecu Tess 


& 


Perhaps the most interesting of the "varied Ee Sslcesenafeenadll 
affiliation Pe ae a 


however, is the division by political/mukkeskxof those that had 


~ - - 
~ ec= i FS ad A "As eue a a ~ 


heard of the slogan, and the marked drop in knowledge exhibited 


by Labour supporters in the January sample as the following table 


shows: 
waze of those that heard of the slogan: 
| wamuarxy November December January. 
Labour 28% 37% 18% 
Conservative 30% 55h 5% 


These difference$ bring us back to a study of the Press during 
the whole period undei review. 

From 11th October to 24th January, precisely 200 references 
to the 'Ask your Dad' slogan were observed in the national and 
provincial Press, 43 in October, 104 in November, 43 in December 
and 10 in January. Categorising these references into those loro aly 
supporting the original idea, those opposing it, and includin 

in either direction could be discerne 


a neutral group in which no tendency, irrespective of the politics 


of the publishing source, the following table was obtained: 


Nuwiber of references: | 
Pro Con Neutral Total. 


October 8 51 4 4.3 
November 10 90 4 104 
December 8 41 4 43 
January - 6 4 10 
Total 26 158 16 200 
existance of the 
Clearly, the inergse in Conservative knowledge of the/slogan 


and the corresponding decline in Labour knowledge was directly 
+o 
related to the number of published references thereto, 4% 79% of 
mM Snnér ov Be rw 
which attacked thé original conception, and only 13% of which 


Supported it. yi panama —XESRSEESWES 


20Paf the references were made in.editorials or 
Other comment. 


23% mn a Oe ee ' in letters to editors 
~(a total of 55 such letters were publis- 
oT ” ~~ ee oe " in reports of hed ) 
political speeches. 
a " AP eds... 4 in cartoons. 
10% "" "T - ™, = feature abticles. 
Oe " os fr ss aie ae. miscellaneous forms. 
aakiomax 
{Rex xwe HixeXeeuSPaPEES rt may also be of interest to study in more 


iththe4 Lite 
ry, whose report 


deta: 


,@ the two main national newSpapers conceragd wi 


fis slogan. Firstty, the Daily Hej 


~ ~, 
—— 


and leaditig article on the 11th October SPened the campaign, 


2 fo 


ome to “7 slogan six timeg#f all, four times in Octeberz. 
>) COW 


The Daily MaiY, on™® oper hand, refered to it 11 times in all, 


\ 


‘(again 4 times in Qefober J ~< 


id 5 of these references were embodied 
in leading art les against the H@mglds one. The main body of 
eferences* however were found in the pacés~o the Provincial Press, 


~10 nfo and 83 Con. One cartoon, published in the Sunday Dispatch 


Ss 
Sb 
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_extert to 5 Urree—e matt * os a TORCL¥SC For it has 


Ateestbey : 


2A% of the references were made in editorials and other comment 


23% publ4shed letters, either 
singly or grouped. 


ae ; : : : c reports of political speect 

1 . . : : : thexfermxet cartoons ccm 
10% “ ; : : feature articles. iy 
ee : : . miscellaneous forms. 
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The decision as to the amount of mentions ‘Ask your Dad’ received 
Aarticl 
in the Press, must have lai@ with editors to a very great extent, 


pov Pi ig.vl 
so as far as it use in editorials was concerned, the 
™ latter medium 


kakken wetct/accountéds for nearly one quarter of all references. 


It may here be of interest to note that of the three national 
papers that may be said to support the present government, the 
Daily Herald referred to the slogan six times in all and only once 


editoriallz, the News Chronicle only once , and the Daily Mirror 


not at all. On the other hand the Daily Mail, wetek® mate mentioned 


‘Ask yourDad' 11 times in all (¢emé more than any other oppess asm 
and on ‘ 
newspaper) @#€@—eo editorially/five occasions. 


stOgan was-made inthe pes ‘of t/he 


circ ated by o—Con sé 


Rs So Dk, SER: ‘tet 


: inal “adver — 
Nevertheless, despite ‘abe wide ad Pe ‘given LO thes SlOaaT 


Act nd parecer PEPE ere ype yw FS 
BYYRSILXLAAXKANERAKE seems 05 


already been shown that less than half even of those that had 
heard about the slogan really understood its implications. Hence, 


ité frequent use in a derogatory sense can scarcely have beem 


Mum knows the answers too! 
Ask Maurice! (Maurice Webb, M.P.) | 
Dad says... 

Ask my son! 

They don't have to ask anybody. 

Ask your Mun, 

re -COO 

Ask hin. 

Sed sTerebure—+o—a lLetiorr- 

Ask Grand-dad. 

Ask the man who is looking for one. 

Ask your Uncle Stafford. 

I asked my Uncle. (Uncle Sam) : 
As a Dad myself let me tell you. et. 
'All right - As{%k your Dad' - Conservative Pamphl- 
Vhnat Dad knows. 

Ask Wrs Beatoh. 

Ask they Father (Deut: 437.VII.) 

Ask young Smith. 

Ask yourself -—- adopted as Liberal Party slogan. 
Swe 


\> | “oda 

3 ef full meaning to more than a small minotiy of readers, In | 4 
these va 

addition, hewewer, many of the references were satirical 


variations on the original theme. Such variations included; 
Mum knows the answers too, 


4: Ask Maurice. (Maurice Webb, imxM.P.) 
} 


re 
etc etc, 


Winston 
And @¥en/Churchill was moved d@wmeurenstyto comment in the House 


of Commons: 


"You need not ask your Dad about these things. While 
I am here you have the advantage of asking your Grand-dad.” 


That these variations from the original were possible without 


the loss of the basic idea, is itself interesting, and indicative 


Veen etsy 
of the fluidity and essential vitality of the phrase. But used ad 


Suck Vantin 
am they were in differing contexts, they must have caused a 


considerable amount of bend. depen a annem those who had not even 


heard of the phrase as a gekk contmeporay political slogen. 


qdicate the oaumoeyvso. ._. 
York or Want.\43) 
Dig for Victory (7) « 
Wait and See (7) 
Save for prosperity (3) 


ate i 16)... ——, Gere wa Har bonls 1 we-will pacts 
y 


Save for Vic 

et the people free ens 
Do it now (34) 
=<Your country needs you (3) 

Yorkers of the world unite (34) 
If you don't want it don't buy it (2) 
Lend to defend the right to be free (2) 
It pays to Peduce more (2) 
Some make small, some make large (2) 
Back to the Land (2) 
Safety First (2) 
Kitchener wants you (2) 
You got them in, you get them out (2) 
Labour gets things done (2) 


tite joke (5) 


w \\ 


There is unfortumately no @emparative data available that 


would enable direct comparison with other slogans of the past, 


and it is therefore impossible to list either those that might 


be decribed as ‘effective' 


, or those ‘ineffective’. The only guide, 


ie Toe J ” 
3) f4~ —s! | 
a of gach " 
“ied? 
at ee : 


eg Oy 


if guide it in fact is, lies in what is remembered 


course of @ae® interviews almeaedy—-é+seucssed, wnearz informants were 


asked £krsk&Xx if they gz knew what a slogan was. One in three 


y had no idea at all and a further tenth gave wrong definitions 
| 2 such as: 
| "Yes, it'&s an American tow." 
(Retired ex-service man, 70) 
I "A Slogan is just laziness isn't it. You talk about 
a the-lazy man as a slogan.’ 
(Lorry Driver, 56) 
SP ee "Slogan? You live up to a slogan." 
SO rae — wpe nine Oneratc 25 } 
Porn fact is, of cour ly incidental to the presént theme for 
There is BExXxEaurEE t relation between oe i ividuals Py . 
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knowledge of wriat a slogan i 
Fa 


| on him. \¥est it does provide 


, and the effect a slogan oy ae 


rl 


both” which 
choige of words facto S Ehukx 


valuable commmetary on he use “5 


gkxwhikegkxis~ and- £n 


te an impoxtant warns vert 1 in the\success 3 of“any slogan 
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Se ane 


Nevertheless, roughly two in five were able to recall slogans when 
Ul) 
asked to do so, @he fkguwkugx The folowing are those that“were 


remembered more than once (the figures in parenthesis indicat 


the number o f mentions): 


li During the 
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? 


Similar j 


MET SEO- . 4 i . 


cae i » Was widely 
condemned at the time ofthe campaign for its emphasis on want. 
Despite, or probably more because of,this emphasis, which 
certainly carried a 'bite', with it, this particular slogan 


made a 
evidently went home, ana/feceits another campaign whcich mispx 


/ 


impression (1) 
bibs heme . In 1946, Mass-Observation wrote of the 'Black 


Widow' poster of the Road safety campaign: CE 


"Vhen she first appeared in the Spring the Black Widow 
caused heated arguments and roused strong Aseeton in 
nearly everyone who saw her; and, in Londo ew weeks 

of akkerxthe campaign, four people out of five Peaealied 
Seeing'the White-faced women in black, 96% of these knew 
what she was advertising." 


Although the «same comparative data is not available for the 


‘Work or Want’ campaign of more recent times, it seems not improbabl 
a Similar | 


that Emme process,mF¥ in eagh case the engraving of an — into 


Wenst 
peoples’ minds, was at work. Action of any Bag Featet correspond 


On D 
ing reactiongy MBmprxX memory may possibly be an important,&riterion 


f/f of the effect of any campaign. 


3 1Z: 


Several points that seem worthy of comment, emerge from this 

listx. Mirst, it would seem that the most remembered gum slogans 

are for the most part shorter than the remainder; .fecond, Shae 
prow bk 


mere age xm need not necessarily be a bar to memory and impactx; 
4 


the second most remebered slogan being at least 30 years old. 


Thirdly, that the most remembered slogan of all,'Work or Want’, 
six 
mentioned wy marextkanxfixya times more frequently than its nearest 


competitor, was...... 


1 - Mass-Observation ~Bulletin, No. 4, ‘merry and Black’, Dec 1946. 


| 


13. 


But the first demand of a slogan must be for a mkmpkex single 
idea in quintessénce, and simple words with which to tell it. It 
must have a ‘catchy’ flavour to it, and on this account, it must 
stem from colloquial language and fit contemporary mood, wie tune 
be bo~rnein mind, that few slogans can mxmmpre probably be more than 
half truths, by £kK very reason of the compression of ideas xm that 

fin. perhaps the 
must take place in 4®3 and/it is on this ground alone that likeli- 
hood of a slogan to ‘boomerang’ must be considered. Where, then, 


in this c mpany of slogans good and slogané bad, remembered or 


forgotten, stands ‘Ask your Dad'? Will it live? “r will it adie? 


=p 
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1 - Voting took place on 15th November. Mr Albu was returned as Labour 
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said that figure Oy 
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START FOR MUM. 100 


1“ Evening News” Reporter a. aa 
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the then Prime Minister, Sit 
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er other exploits includ 
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| " — it © a 
» MRS. FLORA DRUMMOND in another launch and n 
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Programme is very nearly exhausted. But so far age live the 1953 Committee! Long live 
_ there is no answer whatever to the question 
_ What next?” What next, indeed? The oe GEOFFREY ASHE. 
- programme isn’t there any more. | 
In the absence of a policy, we cannot face ee a 
even the highly circumscribed fututé of ’45,and | | 
the efficacy of facing the past (Ask Your Dad) [~ fF / 
is quickly evaporating: witness the Edmonton | 
avalanche. The Labouf Party has never tied 
itself to more than the traditional programme, 
and to pretend that it is now committed. to 
Socialism (or anything else) by its career in 
Office is absurd. New needs have made Govern- 
mental behaviour unexpectedly complex. The 
nationalisation of a part of the British economy 
may be a step toward Socialism; the frantic 
rejuvenation of a much larger part—the deploy- 
ment of a Production Efficiency Service, fifteen 
Working Parties, and Cripps only knows. how 
many experts, in the interests of private enter- 
prise—may be a step towards Managerialism or 
‘Distributism or Fascism, but a step toward 
Socialism it is not. I have no wish to challenge 
the policy itself. The political prospect for 1950, 
however, is one of unprecedented confusion, and 
a bold stroke soon by the opponents of Social- 
Tinkering could do much to clear the air. 


Fenner Brockway records a queer moment of- 
second sight in which Keir Hardie predicted that 
Socialism would be achieved in 1953. Oddly 
enough (circumstances preclude borrowing), 
Morris’s News from Nowhere gives approxi- 
mately the same date. Dare we hope that this 
Movement, which has undergone such strange 
transformations, wil begin then—in the Year | 
of Marshall-free Britain—to realise the fullness 
of what its prophets foretold ? 
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TRUTH 


CHRISTMAS RETROSPECT 


By AMBROSE HOOPINGTON 


HRISTMAS being a traditional festival, which has been 
celebrated for many centuries, it is a great occasion for 
stories and pictures of the olden times. In addition it is an 
occasion for family re-unions and therefore lends itself to 
reminiscence about the old days. The two phrases might to 
a foreigner appear similar, but to those who speak our 
language the difference in meaning is as clear as that between 
“ workmen,”’ ‘“‘ working-men ”’ and “ workers.”’ 

While children show the acutest interest in olden times, 
one has to be at least middle-aged to talk about the old days. 
This is perhaps the reason why the olden times are regarded 
@s @ pageant—neither moral nor immoral—whereas there is 
an element of criticism rather than of mere recollection in 
references to the old days. When we make such remarks as 
““ in the old days we did not get the Smiths’ Christmas cards,”’ 
or “‘ in the old days one never bothered to check the grocer’s 
bills,’’ we are really implying—though we do not venture to 
say so—that a higher standard of workmanship and honesty 
than that prevalent is capable of attainment. 

As the past gradually recedes into history, so “ the old 
days ’’ become “ olden times.’” A top-hat, which to Uncle 
George is the kind of hat which the grown-ups wore to go to 
church in the old days, is to the younger generation a fantastic 
type of headgear, which in olden times was worn by Gladstone, 
Pitt and Oliver Cromwell; for it is a characteristic of the 
olden times as popularly imagined that they include persons 
who lived at widely separated epochs. We do not, like 
Americans, picture Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne as 
contemporaries, but since it is difficult for the ordinary person 
to bear in mind the characteristics of different ages we 
visualise a lengthy period, in which we assume that habits, 
speech and ideas remained unaltered tiJl they were suddenly 
swept away and replaced by the dreariness of modern civilisa- 
tion. The olden times do not, however, stretch through the whole 
of recorded history ; a great many characters whom we have 
all seen on the films—the neolithic man, Cleopatra and Attila— 
would all be out of place in them. The olden times are 
definitely Christian in character; they may be regarded as 
lasting from the reappearance of culture at the beginning of 
the Middle Ages to about 1850 or 1900, according to the age 
of the speaker. 

Dates are, however, misleading in dealing with the olden 
times. One curious feature of popular history is the way in 
which past events are brought nearer to our own times. The 
present writer once read in a book of a rustic in Berkshire 
who derived the name of the county from the bears which had 
been hunted there by his grandfather. (This book would 
now be sixty years old; but-the explanation is probably 
still current with the date of the bear-hunt advanced from 
1790 to 1850.). Any public speaker could get away with the 
observation “‘ a hundred years ago flying-machines seemed an 
impossibility ’’ or even “there were no mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicles on the roads fifty years ago.’’ The President 
of the Board of Trade fell into an error of this type when he 
inadvertently remarked that, when he went to school, most of 
the little kiddies had no shoes or stockings. If reference 
books speak truly he must have been referring to 1922: his 
statement would have been accurate if the incident had 
been attributed to 1880, but no one would have noticed the 
mistake if this had not been politics. 

Though dates may be vague the general characteristics of 
the olden times are well established in the minds of their true 
high-priestesses, those ladies who show us over places of 
historic interest. Their theories are adopted by the illus- 
trators of Christmas cards. The impression we receive of the 
olden times is that very little work was done by our ancestors 
—possibly it is wishful thinking on the part.of their descendants. 
Knights were occupied in fighting dragons, rescuing ladies 
and attacking castles. Warfare, indeed, went on perpetually 
in the olden times, though always in a most picturesque 
manner even when it came to red-coated soldiers and ships 
of the line. Ladies did nothing but look young and beautiful. 
There was plenty of hunting, some religious services of a 
picturesque character, but above all there was feasting. 
The enormous fires and the ample meals which appear on 
Christmas cards suggest to the critical observer that in the 
background there must have been extensive wood-cutting 
going on and fairly hard work in the kitchen, but there is no 


sign of this except in the traditional Yule log. We suffer 
much the same illusion about life behind the iron curtain : 
whether we like them or not, we think of the Russians as 
occupied in attending municipal operas, spouting propa- 
ganda, gallantly resisting the Germans and sending each 
other to Siberia or further, whereas in reality most of the 
inhabitants must do a great deal of work like capitalist wage 
slaves to keep things going even at a low level of subsistence. 
But it is part of the illusory glamour of all Utopias that we 
think only of the Kings and conquerors of the period, not of 
people like ourselves. It is for this reason that we can enjoy 
reading of medizval dungeons and executions at Newgate, 
because we unconsciously put ourselves in the position of the 
victors not of the vanquished. 

The Christmas weather in the olden days has always been 
recognised as far more severe than that of this degenerate 
epoch, but once again without any great thought of its dis- 
comforts. Possibly this attitude, perennially supported by 
the Christmas card snow scene, was shaken by our’ experiences 
early in 1947. On the other hand, we are increasingly 
interested in the eating which went on in the old days, from 
the baron banqueting in his hall to Mr. Pickwick having 
breakfast at Dingley Dell. Only the pedantic historian is 
likely to ask whether the colliers in 1830 or the serfs in 1230 
were particularly well fed. At any rate some people had 
sufficient to eat and drink and they could consume it in public ; 
they did not have to pay enormous sums for private rooms in 
which to eat a square meal. 

And this brings me to my one constructive suggestion for 
Government propagandists. Inetead of asking-dad, let us ask 
our ancestors of a thousand years ago; let us scrap the 
nostalgic and visionary splendours of the olden days and go 
back to a still earlier time. If we were accustomed to Christ- 
mas cards in which Danish invaders spread democracy round 
the countryside, the English shivered in the rain for lack of 
houses or fuel, and those who had a little food ate it secretly 
for fear of their neighbours who had none, we should more 
readily accept our present discomforts as not exceptional 
but normal at Christmas. 
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BEVAN’S “BOSS RULE 
OR BUST” 


Election Warning For 
Young - Conservatives 


“1F Mr Aneurin Bevan and his Left Wing colleagues lead.a 
government at a future date, they will establish boss rule, 


or bust in the attempt,” said Mr J. P. L. Thomas, M_P., vice- 


chairman of the Conservative Party, at a largely attended 


meeting organised by- the 
Brighton and Hove Young 
Conservatives in the Dome on 
Wednesday evening. 

The great issue at the next 
election, he said, is going to be a 
constitutional battle as to whether 
Parliament is controlled by the 
will of the people through its 
democratically elected members, 
or whether a party caucus boss 
government is going to take away 


still more those democratic 


powers and rule the people by 
outside bodies. 


Mr Thomas said that feverish 
attempts are being made to in- 
crease the membership of the 
Young Socialists’ League to meet 
the menace of the Young Conser- 
vative movement. 


“TI will give our opponents the 
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“It is our job to see that ‘Dad’ 
knows his facts.” | 

Housewives, he said, are getting 
to know only too well that the 
extra money in the pay packet is 
wiped out by prices. and the cost 
of living generally. 


‘“*Call‘a Halt. ...”” 


Mr Thomas declared that the} 
Conservatives, if returned to 
power, will call a halt to the 
financial waste and inefficiency 
which nationalisation of industry 
brings in its train. He maintained 
that the heartening progress re- 
ported by Sir Stafford Cripps 
comes not m the nationalised 
industries but from. those still 
under free and private enterprise. 

The system of P,A.Y.E, which 
penalises the man who is prepared 
to work overtime must bealtered; 
men and women must have the 


oo 4 uchance of saving so that they may 


buy their own homes. - 


mst — That, he said, is what the 


younger genération want, and that 

is why the Young Conservative 

organisation is going from 
to strength. 

Mr Thomas paid this tribute to 

Mr John Hay, the Brighton 


solicitor who is the Young Con- 


servatives’ national chairman: 
“The Young Conservatives-owe 


constant and unflagging devotion | 
to the younger section of our 
party.” 


Mr Ronald Bates; chairman of 
the Brighton an@ Hove Young 
Conservatives, who presided, men- 
tioned that the movement in 
Brighton and Hove has doubled 
its membership, which is now 
more than 750. 

Mr Thomas was thanked on the 
proposition of Mrs Anthony 
Marlowe, seconded by Miss Joan 
Morgan, vice-chairman of the 
Brighton and Hove Young 
Conservatives. 


yp. . -WATERHOUSE, 


beh NATION ALISATION 
‘ENTERPRISE AND 
INITIATIVE. NBEDED 


The Labour Government came in fon 
much severe criticism at a well : 
attended Conservatiye meeting gt the | 
Burton Hall, Kington, on Tuesday, 


when the speaker was Capt. the Bt. 
Hon. Chas. Waterhouse, M., for: 
merly Oonservative M.P. for South 
Leicester. 


Dr. W. Logan Jack (chairman of ithe 
Kington Branch of the North Here- 
‘ford Conservative Association) pre- 
| sided, and in introducing the speaker 
> said Capt. Waterhouse was at one time 
Assistant. P.M.G. and also Parliamen- 
| tary’ Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
| Capt. Waterhouse said he beliered 
_ the result of the Edmonton election 
‘would cheer the whole ‘Conservative 
Party. the Labour majority having 
been cut from abont 19,000 to 3,000. 
The. Socialists lost about 7,000 votes 
and the Conservatives veained «about 
7,000, which meant 7.000 voters had 
learned some cOMmon sense in the last 
By = ta or aa years. They had seen 

error of their Saya d had 
be that they wanted a change. 

toate w cee the oriticism by 

+ black years 


Socialists had coined 
» ‘Ask your Dad,” and he 
oy mage Pe his au 


dience to f 


stand singte- 
| and. finance . ourselves and 
France for the first year of the last 


The Socialists claimed that if the 
ryatives came back into power 
they would reduce wages and cut down 
6 standard of life, but he pointed out 
ches during those 20 years, though 
there were “pockets of unemployment, 
the cost of living fell and wages rose, 
raiei the standard of life bv 15 per 
cent. tween 1922 and 1939 no fewer 
than 4,000,000 Houses were built, and 
when the last war started they \-ere 
pages me at the rate of 380,000 houses 
« Griticis’ 16 ea for the way 
they icing the fi th agriculture, he 
it ave. the Conservative 
ris gl which set. up the industry, ww 
culturists would be wise 

4 _the Conservative Party a hag 
One increase in” agricultural 
that wat. the tumber af atic 
number of” officials 

now employed by the Ministry. 
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t was, of course, nationalisation. 
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teenth cen t the|States ‘that, if a cerely 
overthrow of Hitler will no more’ desire the economic grat 
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SIALISA 36 ern call to 
| the younger generation to 
“Ask your Dad” moves us to 


introduce to you yet.another 
parental figure. With a bow in 


the direction of the Financial 

Times, we introduce to you 4 

stolid, middle-aged man with a 

a memory. He is “Our 
a a 


He is not a political “Dad.” 
He is a stubborn statistical 
‘parent, who bases is opinions 
on hard’ facts, and is dificult to 
sway by . purely emotional 
appeals. But he remains a 


human being. 


A Now that he has been intro- 
duced. let us ask hint some 
questions :‘ ‘ 
What was the greatest number 
of unemployed between the two 
wars ? * ot : 
“ sé Foal = az nm 
yeutprtt@athed the figure of 2.9 
millions, of which 1.5 millions had 
been unemployed for less than 
than a year.” 412,000 for more 
raat. PSs. the level before ‘that 


‘ Goyel which “In 1921, 16.6 per ce 
narriberiair : < "4 : mee _ Jon oT a | | 13 : workers were nenpiaes This 
01iC} | a Sh, He @ 7 i tion from Barba ; } Base : fell to 9.6 per cent in 1927.” 
: Sok, The W : f _ What happened gfter 1932 ? 
| | 7 | From that year’s figure of 21.9 
per cent, it fell continuously to the 
as ok en Bate 9 get 
t 412,000 long-term 
“ar ed of 1932? 
ugust 1939, they w 
reduced to jus . — 
a million.” ge rs A a ala 
ee, AOC ae: CRE living | 
+ If ou 
conomic, 4s well as poli ! . ! price and Grew edo vom bn 
% ut will not do this by 100, food thee ~ ronng 
status. ou ; tas to . : Mr. oH! , food prices fell from there to 
handing over more industries to the 1933 5 


a Now let us put “Our Dad’s” 
es into their proper context. 
First, the intér-war administra- 
tions were no more responsible 
for chronic unemployment than 
our ~ present Government is 
. ible for full employment. 
The one was caused by profound 
. changes in the direction of world | 
' trade, mecessitating a radical 
- reorganisation British 
-- economy, end the other is caused 
bya world inflation. The suc- | 
cess of the inter-war reorganisa- | 
tion can be judged by the ever-. 
rising standard of*life between: 
1932 and 1939. By the out alk 
of war we had achieved the 
highest standard in our, history 
«far higher*than we are likely 
- to achieve for many years yet. © 
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BY LADY TWEEDSMUIR 


‘THE Socialists say we are better off now than between 
the wars. They use the slogan—“ Ask your Dad.” 


Gladly! Ask, too, the young married couples confronted with 
to-day’s problems of setting 
‘up house for the first time. 


If, at long last, the local 
authority adds up the points and 
allocates a house, they find. that 
the average rent to-day works out 
at 22s 9d as against 5s 3d. pre-war; 
that the local authorities take 
fourteen and a half months to-day 
to build the same house that the 
wotre ot gooen yd can erect = eleven 
montnhs;..that it now.costs three 
times as much to build a house as 
it did in 1937. 

When finally a home is secured, 
how much more expensive it is to 
furnish and run! 

Nationalisation has increased 
prices of coal by 6s 6d a ton (and 
much of it is stone), of electricity 


oN Se ane These. rising costs of | 
power = Penge —— an 
extent ean on of every 
household and domestic article we | 
buy is more. expensive, too. 

ow, this has to be paid for, 
so we have purchase -tax on house- 
hold necessi 


ties. «Clothes, sheets,” 
w Cases and so on, are all up - 
e. 


‘ then is the cost of food. 
so meat, fruit, all has 


o be ht to the door from the Lady Tweedsmuir at the micro- 


tionalised 
ked 


Dapepect, This food must be cookea phone. 
cooking 


| or services, as | 
ready poin , 1948 for hard currency.. No. doubt 
| expens: oo — ete ace any errs desma must — oat he 
| one questions whether 
many things in da q 1 ying ! 


children, for 
a. no Bape f i d th 
! of repairs an e 


rvice in the world 
made inefficient b 
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DAD LETS ’EM DOWN. 


Socialist party spell-binders are beginning 
to doubt whether the slogan, ‘‘ Ask your 
Ae will really carry them to victory in 

When questioned, dad has an uncomfort- 
able habit. of remembering beer at 7d a jy 
“over the counter” cigarettes at llid for 
20. and shag at $d an ounce. | 

He also remembers wage packets without, 
any P.A.Y.E. deduction. He can even re- 
call beying a second-hand car for £30, and 
ry it on unrationed petrol at ls 3d a’ 
gallon. 

_ Asking your mum is even worse. She will 
insist: on bringing back those black days | 
when there were unlimited eggs at ls 6d a) 
dozen, ham at 7d a quarter, fancy cakes at 
seven for 6d, vows at 8d a pound, and penny | 

of chocolate. | 
Neither dad nor mum fill the Socialist 
bill. Their creators must find someone with 
sharter memories. , 
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This Correspondence 


Has Now Ended 
PHE only fair Way I can think 


: of to end the interminable a 
correspondence with Mr. Patrick and WV old Pp Ven Maur. 
er De’Ath, is to give them both the Pr , N 
ast word. oir 
I therefore refrain, with some diffi- 8 q G& 4 
culty, from replying to their letters 
this week. ae 
Anybody else who wants to reply 
should address themselves to the Moon’s “All Right—Ask Your 
Editor. This column has no room for Dad!” cartoon, published re- 


Party oe a cently in the Sunday Dispatch, 
R. PATRICK writes, “As I been reproduced by the Con- 
anticipated, you also clearly servative Central Office in a 

shrink from commenting on unem- special leaflet. 

ployment under previous Socialist 

Governments. All 1 want to know is, 

‘Are the Government aid to let the 

younger generation w how unem- 

ployment rose under Socialism ?’ 

“They tell the young people to 

‘Ask their Dad,’ knowing that Dad, 


who had been fed on class hatred. Ny 
and encouraged to ferment industria! 


unrest by the trade unions, will 
almost certainly tell his child that 
the Tories are not interested in the 
/working-class.: 
| “I would advise young people to 
‘send to Central Office for a booklet 
‘entitled ‘What the Conservatives have 
‘done for the British people.’ It would 
probably. open their eyes to the 
'Soctalist untruths. 
“Phe “trouble with the working- 
class, to any. mind (and I am a mem- 
ber of that class), is that they are 
never satisfied. 

“ Now that the five-day week is an 
established fact, I wonder how long 


it will be before they start pressing 
for a four-and-a-half day week. And 
if they don’t get what they want, by 
jingo, won't the Unions bring their 
big guns out against the ‘ wicked 
capitalists.’ 

“No, you will never satisfy the 
British Worker.” 

e 2 


- 
ME. DE’ATH writes, “As you 
suggest in commenting on) 
Mr. Patrick’s letter, there must be 
some ‘interference’ or planning. 

“Everyone, except those Labour 
Party spokesmen who play to the 
gallery for ‘votes and propaganda 
purposes, knows that the days of 
pure capitalism are over and cannot 
return, no more than employment of 
children for long hours can. 

“But what grounds are there for 
supposing that only the Labour Party 
can plan and plan efficiently ? Are we 
really better off than we were under 
the Tories and, if so, can any evi- 
dence or illustration be given to 
substantiate such an allegation ? 

“Is it *‘ interference 
when the has 
proportionally grea 
in wages ? ave the wages of any, 
except M.P.s; who gave themselves 
bere kept in proportion “sf 
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her baby, the details of its 
layette, the lovely things in 
which the ba will be wrapped 
and sufrou in the early 
weeks of its’ life.. But one 
thing more than any other. has 
captured the imagination of the 


‘| people — the famous perambu- 


lator in which- Princess Eliza- 


‘| beth hersélf first “‘rode out’’ in 
.| public is to be used by the new 


Royal baby, 

There is nothing extraordin- 
ary ‘about ‘‘Lillibet’s -pram.’ 
You could buy its counterpart 
anywhere for #8 or £10 in the 
spring. of. 1926. when the Prin- 
cess was born. But there is a 
difference. . To-day the same 
baby carriagé would cost at 
least twice as much to buy. 
The price of raw materials from | 
which it was made have soared 
since the days about which we 
are told: **‘Ask your Dad.’’ 
The leather cloth in which 1t 
was upholstered now costs 
twice as much. Plywood is 
more than four timés as costly 
as it was pre-war. The cost 
of paint is° up 15 per cent. 
Linseed oil is 200 per cent 
dearer. Perhaps, there are 
sentimental reasons why Prin- 
cess Elizabeth has been, mend- 


||ing and ‘‘making do’’ in the 
'lequipment of her baby’s lay- 
-jette. But for an _ ordinary 
.| mother the price of a. layette 


of *sitmlar quality to that of 


-| Princess Elizabeth’s in 1926 is 


to-day almost prohtbittve. 
A firm which to-day sells a 


>|cot fit for a king for £20 has 
-lits top quality cot marked up at 
-1|£3 9s. 6d. in the 1926 cata- 
.jlogues. . Best quality baby 
, {blankets at £4 4s. each to-day | 
‘lwere 26s. 9d. a pair in those. 
‘1**bad old days’’ of private 


enterprise. Hot water bottles 
at 12s. 11d. each cost 5s. 9d. 
when Princess Elizabeth was 
born. The covers now cost} 
10s. They were marked at 


1s. 9d. in. 1926, Ifyou want 


to weigh your. baby at home 
each week you can buy first- 
class baby scales to-day at 
£10 17s. 6d. They may. be. 


| more attractive to look at, more 


delicate in mechanism, but they 
igive you the same answers as 


the. “really expensive’ . scales 
Iwhich in 1926 were sold at 
| £1 12s. 6d. 


to the radio when . tankers 


Small wonder young a 
couples in these days of central 
planning, Government controls, 
purchase taxes and: the. rest,’ 
think twice before they start a 
family. In ‘‘the bad old days’’. 
of the last generation families 
running into two r bona were 
the fashion—and if you listen: 


and mothers of mene of ten 
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: frustration and sustetite with the 

rosy days when a Briton could go 
where he wished. and. 
whate buy 
fume - he felt his pocket 
Conservatives have tak 
the challenge with the issue thip 
week issue 
All Right Asn 
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London, W.1. £.D. WINSON. 


IN 
2a” Now VALS: 
IF DAD IS ASKED 


Totnes M.P. Tells Some 
Things He Will Recall 
Brig. R. Reyner, M.P. for the 

Totnes Division,,. commented et 

Ipplepen on Saturday on the 

Socialist propaganda slogan “ Ask 

Dad.” 

“If he is asked, Dad will say that 
he remembers the bad old days. 
when he set out with a good break- 
fast inside him and a tasty lunch in 
his pocket,” he said. “He will 

also remember that he could get 20 

cigarettes for a bob, buy unlimited 

sweets at 4d. an ounce, and beer at, 
5d. a pint. 

“He will say that people who 
were unemployed had some right 
to call them ‘bad old days,’ but 
that the Posrcva re fara story is 

exaggerated. 

aes Herbert Morrison and Sir 

Stafford Cripps have confessed that 

without Marshall Aid there wou'd 

be another 1,500,000 unemployed 
here today. The total figure wouid 

be nearly as bad as in 1931. 
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TOTNES M.P. NAILS 
‘SOCIALIST LIE’ 


Rep lies To ‘Ask Your Dad’ Slogan 


eg R RAYNER (Conservative M.P for Totnes) replied to the 
Socialist Party propaganda slogan: “ Ask Your Dad,” when he 
- spoke at Ipplepen on Saturday. 

He commented that there were 
new 13,000,000 potential voters with 
no memory of pre-war days, and 
it washecessary to nail down the 
“Socialist lie” of “the bad old 
days.” 

“If he is asked, Dad will say he 
remembers the bad old days when 
he set out with a good breakfast 
inside him and a tasty lunch in his 
pocket,” he said. 


“He will recollect those un- 
fortunate days when his morning 
paper was So big he could not read 
all the pages, that the gas and 
electricity undertakings begged 
him to use more; and that hoard- 
ings were placarded with ‘Eat 
More Fruit’ an ‘ Drink More Milk.’ 

“He will also remember that he 
could get 20 cigarettes for a bob, 
including cigarette cards and 
coupons with which he could obtain 
gifts; buy unlimited sweets at 4d. 
an ounce, and beer at 5d. a pint. 


«“Dad will also. recall: the 
miserable years when he could 
buy a suit for 50s. and get a really 
good dinner for half-a-crown. 

“He will say that people who 
were unemployed had some right 
to call them ‘bad old days,’ but 
that the unemployment story is 
grossly exaggerated. It rose to 
just over 2,000,000 during the 
Socialist Government of 1929-31, 
but was down to just over a 
million in 1937, whereas in Ger- 
many it had risen to 6,000,000 and 
in the U.S. to 15,000,000. 

“In those countries the un- 
employed were neither insuréd 
nor cared for as we are here. Mr. 
Herbert Morrison and'Sir Stafford 
Cripps have confessed that with- 
out Marshall Aid there would. be 
another 1,500,000 unemployed here 
to-day, The total figure would be 
nearly as bad as in 1931.” 
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Bo Current 


regional set-up for the 
‘Rationalised: gas. industry _. | ©) ICS 
i ee to have followed 
o hospital services to. 
Cin h 
a considerable extent. Sheffield ell might, well eo det the 
as Committee to hold a watching 
stretches from Penistone brief. 
to the Humber and down ' to 
Northampton, 
Of course we think Sheffield 
should be made the ee 
for the area, as it is for the 
bempitals region. 
Sheffield and District Gas Com- 
pany ig ‘by far the biggest pro- 
‘ducer in this vast area, ‘and has 
unrivalled. experience of grid dis- 
tribution over large districts. 
How far any effective local con- 
vaste will citi Tomining to be 
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TRUTH 


| ASKED MY UNCLE 


By COLM BROGAN 


: PHILLIPS, Secretary of the Labour 
® worried man. He is afraid that the Tories 
with the young people who don’t remember 
were in the bad old days, when the bad old 
heir bad old games. So he has given a piece 
to all the youngsters of the country. ‘“‘ Ask 
says. If you don’t remember a horrors of 
and poverty, just ask your He'll 
> was so hungry and weak that he sou hardly 
draw the dole. If he doesn’t, Mr. Phillips 
leaflet to remind him. 
ave me an idea. I didn’t ask my Dad about 
3 because I am old enough to remember them 
hd anyway I am more interested in what is 
y than in what happened yesterday. So I 


» beard and a fancy striped waistcoat. 

called Uncle Sam. I think he is a nice old 
ainly has one attractive quality——he is very 
the money he needs. In fact, he has all 
sed, and I asked him what he thought of our 
gh, Uncle Sam didn’t agree with Mr. Phillips. 
at we didn’t have much unemployment now, 
hink Mr. Phillips should shake himself by the 
imself on the back because of that. He said 


ots of unemployment here and now if it wasn’t - 


honey, and he quoted Nye Bevan as saying 
. He thought Nye Bevan and Mr. Phillips 
heads together about this thing, and if they 
er to death I don’t think dear old Uncle Sam 
y much, 
3 noted that the Labour Government is dishing 
nd spectacles like a man handing out advertis- 
> thinks it is only right that every man should 
les to help him to see if his teeth are 
But Uncle Sam wonders who is going to 
overnment issues, and he thinks that the man 
end will be himself. He doesn’t likeit. Dear 
is funny that way. Crotchety, you know. 


also mentioned that Mr. Morgan Phillips’s 
owed a bit over a thousand million pounds 
doesn’t mind that—at least, not much. But 
what happened to the money. He doesn’t 


know, and nobody else seems to know. Nearly 
to have dropped through a hole in Dr. Dalton’s 
Sam took a dim view of this little accident, 
much hope of getting any of his money back 
not ask about it, or Mr. Morgan Phillips w 
callous as any Tory. 

To be quite frank, Uncle Sam doesn’t thi 
should have been Chancellor. He doesn’t t 
even have been sent out to buy the groceries, i 
change to bring back. But he doesn’t think 
so hot either. We are still running into the re 
twenty-three million pounds a month, and ma 
bé more, and Uncle Sam doesn’t know how r 
and false teeth you can buy on a deficit of 
pounds for every working day. 

But what really gets his goat is the advice 
out to him by Mr. Morgan Phillips and his frier 
really mind being told that he is a thug and a 
lender by the people he is supporting, for he 
you pour out money on — some will sné¢ 
keep up their self 

But he just hates the pea Mr. Morgan E 
are sorry for Uncle Sam. They say he can’t 
success of business because he just doesn’t 
new principles. The poor old boy still beli 
enterprise, so he’s heading straight for bar 
going bust. He must be. It’s in all the t 

Maybe he is going bust. I wouldn’t know. 
who are giving the advice are bust, here and. 
fact and Uncle Sam knows it. He couldn’t I 
because he has to pay the groceries bill for the 
lecturing him on success. If Uncle goes bus 
in good company. 

I thought it would be a good idea if nobody 
we tried to do without American money ar 
own feet. I asked Uncle Sam if he thought it 
Uncle said he thought it was a simply splenc 
he had ever heard of. He also said it was wv 
bite the hand that feeds you, but I didn’t qu‘te 
It may be wrong, but it’s not always silly t 
that feeds you, if you feel you’ve had enough 
is certainly both wrong and silly is to bite the 
you if you expect it to feed you again. If j 
me, Ask your Dad. 
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| ASKED MY UNCLE = 


By COLM BROGAN 


MP. MORGAN PHILLIPS, Secretary of the Labour 
Party, is @ worried man. He is afraid that the Tories 
may calkora a trick with the young people who don’t remember 
how bad things were in the bad old days, when the bad old 
' Tories were at their bad old games. So he has given a piece 

of urgent advice to all the youngsters of the country. ‘‘ Ask 
your Dad,”’ he-says. If you don’t remember the horrors of 
unemployment and poverty, j net eek vom He’ll 
remember how he was so hungry and weak that he could hardly 
find strength to draw the dole. If he doesn’t, Mr. Phillips 
will send him a leaflet to remind him. 

Mr. Phillips gave me an idea. I didn’t ask my Dad about 
the bad old days because I am old enough to remember them 
quite clearly, and anyway I am more interested in what is 
happening today than in what happened yesterday. So I 
asked my Uncle. 

He has a goatee beard and a fancy striped waistcoat. 

My Uncle is called Uncle Sam. I think he is a nice old 
chap, and he certainly has one attractive quality——he is very 
rich. He has all the money he needs. In fact, he has all 
the money we need, and I asked him what he thought of our 
present situation. : 

Strangely enough, Uncle Sam didn’t agree with Mr. Phillips. 
‘He admitted that we didn’t have much unemployment now, 
but he didn’t think Mr. Phillips should shake himself by the 
hand and pat himself on the back because of that. He said 


we would have lots of unemployment here and now if it wasn’t - 


for American money, and he quoted Nye Bevan as saying 
the same thing. He thought Nye Bevan and Mr. Phillips 
should put their heads together about this thing, and if they 
butted each other to death I don’t think dear old Uncle Sam 
would mind very much. 

Uncle Sam has noted that the Labour Government is dishing 
out false teeth and spectacles like a man handing out advertis- 
ing leaflets. He thinks it is only right that every man should 
have a pair of spectacles to help him to see if his teeth are 
fitting properly. But Uncle Sam wonders who is going to 
pay for these Government issues, and he thinks that the man 
who pays in the end will be himself. He doesn't like it. Dear 
old Uncle Sam is funny that way. Crotchety, you know. 
Suspicious. 

Uncle Sam also mentioned that Mr. Morgan Phillips’s = 
friends had borrowed a bit over a thousand million pounds 
from him. He doesn’t mind that—at least, not much. But 
he does wonder what happened to the money. He doesn’t 


know, and nobody else seems to know. Nearly half of it seems 
to have dropped through a hole in Dr. Dalton’s pocket, Uncle 
Sam took a dim view of this little accident, and he hasn’t 
much hope of getting any of his money back. He’d better 
not ask about it, or Mr. Morgan Phillips will say he is as 
callous as any Tory. 

To be quite frank, Uncle Sam doesn’t think Dr: Dalton 
should have been Chancellor. He doesn’t think he should 
even have been sent out to buy the groceries, if there was any 
change to bring back. But he doesn’t think Sir Stafford .is 
so hot either. We are still running into the red at the rate of 
twenty-three million pounds a month, and maybe it will soon 
be more, and Uncle Sam doesn’t know how many spectacles 
and false teeth you can buy on a deficit of nearly a million 
pounds for every working day. 

Buh wiht relly wrele bi goes ie the advice thet ie dished 
out to him by Mr. Morgan Phillips and his friends. He doesn’t 
really mind being told that he is a thug and a shabby money- 
lender by the people he is supporting, for he knows that if 
you pour out — on people some will snarl at you, just to 
keep up their self a tai 

But he just ha advice. Mr. Morgan Phillips’s friends 
are sorry for Uncle Sam. They say he can’t possibly make a 
success of business because he just doesn’t understand the 
new principles. The poor old boy still believes in private 
enterprise, so he’s heading straight for bankruptcy. He’s. 
going bust. He must be. It’s in all the best books. 

Maybe he is going bust. I wouldn’t know. But the people 
who are giving the advice are bust, here and now. That's a 
fact and Uncle Sam knows it. He couldn’t help an it, 
Because he ‘has to pay the groceries bill for the people who are 
lecturing him on success. If Uncle goes bust he'll be bust 
in good company. : 

I thought it would be a good idea if nobody went bust, and 
we tried to do without American money and stand on our 
own feet. I asked Uncle Sam if he thought it was a good idea. 
Uncle said he thought it was a simply splendid idea, the best 
he had ever heard of. He also said it was wrong and silly to 
bite the hand that feeds you, but I didn’t qu'te agree with that. 
It may be wrong, but it’s not always silly to bite the hand 
that feeds you, if you feel you’ve had enough to eat. What 
is certainly both wrong and silly is to bite the hand that feeds 
you if you expect it to feed you again. If you anes believe 
me, Ask your Dad. 
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effield there shad- not 
| unofficial strike or dispute for 


| years. 
The Coal industry 


This year in the coal industry, 
there had been slightly more dis- 
putes than last year and slighth 

[imore than before the min 

ma wWwere nation Mr. 

g White said he did not sugges est the 
resent situation was who jue 

. taggin, sox ame 

ra industry alw 

a turbed industry g hg — 

4 was that a AEE a 

solved the problem of lations. 


Some 
| intendating exaeer BF Rox | 


had been able to help people ‘whe 
had appealed to him. 


In one case a Service man 

lasked for a compassionate post- 
ing from abroad (he was already 
home ‘on ee AY leav » 
and: although was only 
hours before he we due to return 
to his unit when the tte * 
put into Mr. Baker te’s 

the posting was arranged: 


A woman who had not been 
able to get her widow's pension 


appealed to him for assistance. 
. was able to 
pension, 
arrears. 
rep'sced by a widowed mother's 
alow’ ce of 3376 a week. 
Following the official announce- 
ment that student nurses were to 
receive more money, such nurses | 
at the Kent and Canterbury Hos- | 
tal found when 
eir pay packets 
increase had not been 
pealed 
$ 0 took 
with the Ministr 
The | : 


of 
the cases he Kn dealt ate was 
that of an Bsthonian who was 


ow me hed by the NCB. as an} 
but whose wife and | 
‘mn Re American | 


ment took the tine that they had 
| Bo jurisdiction in the American 
Mr. Baker White said he ‘wrote 
idirect to the American Ambassa- 
Gor, who had the wife and family 
transferred to the British Zo one. 
Then, Mr. Baker. White said, he 

Started, all over again with the 
British Government. This was in 
April. After a long battle with 
the Control Ccuuthiveiets and the 
aggeeeg of Labour he managed 
ito get why family over here on 

ber . 


“The .man in Sg yg Mr. 
“is no 


i Baker White add ene! 
Tkely SOR ARTE, and is never 
ery 
| He Fy on to say that he was | 
still receiving many Compas 
about petrel allocations. In* 
Seite cuore at taens it. aa ten 
fault of the person concerned. | 
The Regional Petroleum Officer | 
came in for a great deal of abuse, | 
“but,” said Mr. Baker a gee oe oh 
have always fou 
pathetic and he 
case I have taken rey Soe 
Giving evidence his 
tivities outside Parliament, Mr. 
r White said that during the 
‘year he had spoken at 83 
cal meetings With a tc 
cé of about 13,000. A great 
ha them had been village 
gs. 
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MUM AND. DAD 


Tt.remaing to be seen what 
slectaral dividends the “Asie unt 
‘ahead to the General: Blection;th 


sergnitsloiadiansiy snp. 

_the younger voters to believe t 

are living in a Socialist paradise, 
BN those > ~ children and presumably the average dad ig 
Ret Fh — eg: _ expected to be ready to pro , 
‘on the convenient fiction 
“before Mr Attlee got 
Mandate in 1945 a. 
‘pection, waflowed in the fat of 
land while the great mass of th 
people lived in degradation 


poverty... It is a simple 
to. catch votes, but 


accordance with facts. While it i 
tfue ‘that unemployment formed ¢ 
acute problem between the ‘two 
wars, the standard of living of the 
bulk of the lower income groups 
Was much higher than it_is to-day, 
and even those who had on occa- 
sion to de-ond on unemploymen 
benefit found that their money, 
meagre though it was, wen 
further than a modest wage does 
to-day, and they could afford, say, 
more than the Strachey bit of 
bacon that. masquerades at a 
Sunday breakfast portion nowa< 
days. The bacon comparison. ic 
be taken as some of the: household 
information at dad’s disposal; It 
Trules — aes 2 ag n is _sheer invention to contend. that 
| eos nationalised the standard of living is higher 
Certain inequalities have been 
levelled out, and it is the case 


this may be debatable, the fact is 
incontrovertible. pipe let sac, 
not such a clamant problem as. 


accumulated during the years tot 

overtaken, and Labour Ministers 
can be quoted to substantiate the 
point that, but for aid from the 


be wholesalé 


to carry on the struggle. Mr 
Strachey seeks to uplift her spirits 


extra sugar and sweets and an/ 
extra ounce of cooking fat, which} 
most housewives regard as a} 
feeble substitute for the real thing./ 
What is badly wanted by dad and/ 
the rest is a better balance between} 
starchy “filling” items in the diet} 
and better quality foods. The} 
530,000 housewives of G 


\ active measures to provide a fuller 
ration of fresh and varied meat} 

Q@nd a larger share of unrationed 

meat, cuch as liver and sausages 

with a fuller meat content, spoke 

\ for mum in many more homes 

in the land on this domesti 

aspect of the “Ask your Dad” 

slogan. 
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PPEALING for whole-hearted 
‘ support for Mr. Robert Briscoe, 
the new prospective Labour candidate mn thioln, 3 3 243 pue 
for Torquay, at his first meeting in “ The-word ‘ parish a. W0q 
Paignton, at the Co-operative Hall, , “wor ou} P 
vig y, Ms. J. ‘die, an ecclesiastical district, but it camie 


Paignton 0 ) to mean to poor men and Wwolpen ‘Sepo} Aueduros 
1 s0m . ; : a 
Secretary, said : open @ fight] 1... ling e be. resisted like the 0 te Sand) “7810 oars 
P h relief. No-one now pq }yZn01q Put eusecued 32 
coming—make no mistake about that y 
The Liberals and Tories intend to need fear going into the work-house P? U] JO 1nd @am 40GL» 


—there i 
Sight, anil ne risthod willbe Boo low| ,. ee oe. 
Brigadier Rayner talks about 
for them to use against the workers./,. __,; - 
: . asking your Dad. Well, ask your. 
“Re a the Capitalist Press : the 
Dad about that. But I don’t think 
Tories, Liberals, Chambers of Com- une 
Brigadier Rayner knows many work- 
merce and Brewers are jeering at 
ing people. It is a pity, because I 
the Government, but it is selfishness, Daath | 
on ink he is too old to learn.’ 
Penner Senos, wen NATIONALISATION. 
actuate the statements they make. 


Of British Rail | 
They wanted petrol for the few be- |. +, . aie pout air ice tae 
fore bread and butter and cake | 


an in ie eae iad to run, through deterioration over 

many. They >», many years, without nationalisation. 
sideration for the nation as a whole. They were never private, not enter- 
' Introducing Mr. Briscoe—or, as he ; 


prising.”’ 
put it, ““ warming up the meeting for Oo 1i 
lim ’’——Mr. Randle said: ‘*‘ We have acta » Mr. Briscoe — said, 


x Sble candidate in Ms, Brlscoc.| ©*Ptntem:” has” outlived “its” prs 


‘ . gressive role. I¢ takes time for “the 
We have nothing to fear in the Torquay ol | . 
“f ‘ m ; elementary ideas of Socialism to. ‘win 


Mr. Briscoe said: “Iw 1983-4 Tongan MME eae through. 
he country. was being run for the 3? place nor 
benefit. of the privileged few. ‘To-day, | oh 

he community is run much more jn 

S interests of the people. To-day, 

sre is in Britain much more democ- 


ve 


’ oe 
* 


DEMOCRACY. 
** Democracy means power in the 
nds of the people, not only political 
pwer, but economic.power. Great 
Britain is not yet a democracy, but 
t is heading that’.way under the 
pour Government.’’ | 
Remarking that the Socialists had} 
over at a difficult time, Mr. } 
Briscoe said: ‘‘ Even before the war f 
he export industry was on the skids, 
ad as Mr. Churchill said to the 
Americans, ‘‘ Whoever took charge 
of Britain after the war would have the 
hell of a mess to face up to.’.”’ | 
** Neverthless,’’ continued Mr. Bris- 
poe, ‘‘ recovery in Britain is second 
to none throughout the world. And 
we intend to go on giving the world 
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ment for Britain ! Everybody has the 


Tight to see a doctor when they don’t 
feel well, and they don’t have to pay 


it. : 
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THE NATION’S FOOD 


As a result of the secrecy adopted 
by the Misistry of Food the nation is | 
very short of knowledge about its | 

food supplies. The mystery of the 
|\Camadian bacon supplies has been 
succeeded by disappointmént over the 
meagre bonus of extra rations that is 
to be doled out this Christmas and by 
the gloomy tidings for 1949 that 
emerged during the House of Com- | 
mons debate. Back im 1938 there | 
} Was no rationing; every one had real 
| Christmas fare. (‘‘Ask your Dad ’’ | 
|} what that meant t) gL 
j after six years of war, the Christmas 
}rations for each person were increased 
i by a lb. of sugar, 4 ozs. of sweets, 6 
ozs, Of butter and margarine, an | 
jextra sixpenny worth of carcase are the problems which 
meat and fourpenny worth of canned us to-day; and it 
meat.. Not abundance, but who h a. to me, theref | 
would have predicted: then that we 
i be even worse off in 1948! 
ertainly not Dr Edith Summerskill, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food, who was saying in 
December; 1945: ‘‘ The extra food 
this Christmas is just a taste of things 
to come.”’ 

The latest information vouchsafed } 
Us is most disquieting. The bacon 
ration will be back to 1 oz. again m | | 
January, and ‘‘ meat prospects are a. | UT, be th : . 
ve ato story.”’ ae far’ as the B sometimes. Saath 
batter ration is concerned; the best 
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| , . essive 
prove. almost Part of story 
I do well, therefore to = 


own We know 
that can be said is that “ as far as these conciosie., 272": Thess day to make 


a - 

can be seen’’ the butter ration will sag them, with the facts ie esto ing prosperity. nica 
be ‘‘ maintained ”’ throughout 1949. | the arave ‘problems __ : 
Not much hope of improvement | try to-day. = ) 
there. As for tea, the Government Wanchancie Will 
are trying to make arrangements to 2 | 

abort tae at a rate which wee We ha d w hed , 7G satren things that Fate could 
out at a 240z. ration. The chances | vay, Seemed a2 to faa; 

of getting more sugar appear equally again r. .. He scouldna to hale § (ogre 
bleak although we have a lower | ne /Maist wanchancie bodie. 
ration than any country in Europe | For aa that, Will 

except Italy, Spain, and the Soviet ‘yi stout 

and French zones of Germany. 

Most serious of all is the meat 
position. .Dr Summerskill has stated 
that the amount available jin 1948 has | art a Sha wou, 
been ‘* considerably less’’ than in y Christian community. | mettl | 
1947 and prospects for the future are pave. } Was whan he took himsel a wife. 
** uncertain ’’ because of the position the | For while he 
with the Argentine. Why are we | ) i 
not buying more from Eire? The 
Ministry of Food repudiate the 
suggestion that there is plenty of 
meat available in Eire, but this has 
been denied emphatically by Eire’s 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr James 
Dillon, who states that Eire has as 
many three-year-old cattle—the beef 
type—as ever before, and it is up to 
British representatives to make 
reasonable offers for them. Are the 
prices too high? Then why hag Mr 
Strachey spent four times as much as 
before the war on luxury foods, fruit 
and wines? 
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IS is the time.of the year 
= in which we look both forward 
and ‘backward. Some of us may 
be inclined to be more anticipative 

-¥h our wishes and thoughts. than 
retrospective. The object of these} 
Wishes and thoughts may be quite} 
personal and, viewed from.a social 
and collective standpoint, narrow! 
and egoistic. Where, * however, 
individual interests are identified 
with more general intefests, where|' 
the well-being of the one-is bound 
up with the well-being of many, 
those at least who are active in|’ 


By “HISTORIAN” 


promoting them. will differ in their 
dispositions toward the future and} 
the past mainly in accordance 
with whether the future offers 
more or less than the past did te 
the class or mass of the people 
concerned, Thus, many will look 
forward. to. a sunnier and more 
fruitful: future--rather than back- 
ward on a bleak and barren past. 
Others will be .more inclined te 
look back to what.in their view 
were the* good. old days.: But 
_ Meither in the oné ease ‘nor in the 
other will it be possiblé to antici- 
pate without some degree of 
retrospection, or to be. retrospec- 
tive without some degree of 
thought for the future. pan ae 
The fact is that actually the past 
' ine the-soul of man. They do nm 
form in him two different 
that have nothing in common. with 
but two. different 


me: — 


é 
5 


‘On how’ we look upon the pas 
depends how we work for the 
future. The converse is also true, 
®ur future aims ‘influence our 
conceptions of the pasts Although 
these two ‘sides appear to:- have 
thei? backs turned on one another, 
the one ‘throws light upon. the 
other. : ; - § | a enpereey: Maa N' : 

set e past we Jeawe behind,” } —— aii | Apghety ie i eae 
Satiied hes sake “s may be thatfin it asurvival yalue,: That would render positive gow hg . the 

' ‘he meant. by “this line.all thogejmot, be possible, however, if the future of his cause depen ag : 
things and ideas that have become}people who allow themselves to bejhis. awareness of the past o ee. 
obsolete’ and outworn, the “sd-|fooled into believing that their cause, upon his knowledge = W fs 
galled dead past. Unforfunately,jinterests are best served by retaim-jit has passed through 7 
not even in the Labour Movement|ing what the mareh of events has growth to its present state, “ies 
have we yet overcome the habit{actually left behind; cultivated a which ‘is iptiges. omngntr im ~ oe 
of holding on to forms of organisa- knowledge of the past and became fully to understand wt ogo? . 
PERS | policy and. ways | dfjaware ‘of just ‘how. organisations|state and the demands m e upon 
thought which are -quite un-jand institutions, and the outlooks i Bh Ver et a a 9 
adapted to its present needs anit corresponding to: them, come into! This knowledge is. particularly 
its future. advance; although wejPemsg under given historical ¢on- necessary for a large part of the 
must add that this foolish ‘con-|ditions and lose the justification) _..cration which has entered post: 
servatism is sustained by. the|for continuing to éxist in the). o, industry. There is a genuine 
vested interests of those who find = that Bap — ogee core of realism in psa ather 

a anil vt Leonditions evélve out ofvthe old. iii rase*'** Ask “vou 

oe ie ee Laat > No, we'd bob tative jell the past ie iy Laat a Rabe Bt 5 
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[Should You Ask: 
Your Dad? 


O what extent do precon- 
ceived ideas on 


ty 

politics enter into the forma- 
tion of our opinions on all 
manner of questions of public 
interest ? | 
we im sates ot How far do 
@ po views a6 | Parents, 
as expressed inthe eircle 
when we were “young. or the 
general cireumstances ef our eallow 
days, influence us in forming 
|judgmeats on every category of 
|present-day controversies? Are 
we Socialists or Conservatives, 
‘|Communists or Liberals mainly 
,|because we follow the footsteps of 
our forebears or beeause we have 
‘iminds of our awn on subjects 
under public epee 
‘| How many of us, in fact, are 
robots mentally, ae how many 
capable of arriving at Bie mind 
that are just and in ae¢cordance 
with provable facts? If parcenaare 
.|were ascertainable, what a 
‘jdown there would we tee oe 
-jesteem of the majority of us! : 


4% MM 
“AKE a controversy that is 
exercising the minds of .a 
couple of cel ene at the 
moment. Professiona are 
|pressing upon the Cardift Carpors 
tion to appoint a eity architect, 
with his own departnremt, in the 
city’s’ best interests. Qn the pee 
jhand the city council 
jadamant in the view that 
jhas shown that an at experiance 
|member ef the city engineer's staff 
jig better able tq serve those 
jinterests because twe heads ore 
bare than one, as it were. 
| th o happens that at a te 
the Mayor and an pg en Bd 
Socialists, are ang Uh, eaten 
with expulsion frem poli 
party because they voted fer the 
ate ef the berough engineer's 


and arehitect's a and 
thus disebeyed the 


a, group on 
e the 
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gathering of palite, well-spokeh. re ee 

‘By Guy Schofield tit! 2 dst i tn, & 
ogee oe —_—_—_—_—_—_— iu. have trey Poo yp mor 
undertakers preparing to drink Sue” oe 


themselves quietly under the 
restle. : | 


. That 


ee 

since then. 4 } ge sow, arn 
Even after Gravesend it was wini of 4 Dee 

Mr. Morrison who was able .to Nt pi Ge _— 


Oh, what a beautiful “‘The New Tory is the littl 
| man. ‘The Tory Party has to 
neeomne a Bry ee aa 
Rearguard even vocal .ca ee ‘aot on) me ae 
was fed, they were 10 be heard Qovement of dictatorial 
rously—in x 
their shadowed chairs. . Socialism. | 
2%. 
Braver spirits More ruthless 
courte,.there were freshér, . Wy er ea egy cleo 
4praver spirits. Some went in aah te pany ruthless— 
off to organise the Young Tories wR! 
Socialists have just had to.call 
an expert from the North to 
see Wf they can do likewise. *y and ‘st 
Others became the Charter those he f ts 
Boys, drawing up statements of cere: including t of ar —e 
immediate policy. . it BP eg ng ng Shee 4 
. Rab Butler shut himself in ‘ gigantic Re an 
the back room to Think Pro- f° 0ion va ering. orks 
digious, | For a time Harold Vue ee ee me. 
Macmillan seemed to show from their a ne en we 
symotome of a lively Deviation. ‘Tom their’ membere'on pal 4 
ist Tendency. In ‘tabiy wy: : 
Anthony Eden and Oliver oa ly Tories must: ro 
Stanley (as Enelish as their against conditions so threaten- 
honourable English names) <> _ po anid ey have 
; ° res Vv 
girded uv their loins and made where the seat of — ini 


Lots of Speeches—in fact Eden power lay—for exam 3a iy) 


¥ 


has to his credit a remarkesble | rT 
recoré of public- meetings: oe gang and against James ‘- 


But “the Old Rearguard What they have to realise and 


ca 


come to understand more fulk 
sank deeper in their chairs =~ 443. year of 1948 is the con 


Tusk” to ail, sane tas pare reverees of modern’ politi- 
cal roles.» Lotrgtta. am 
Then there was Uncle Fred— _ - Instead of being the defenders 
Lord Woolton.-to vou—urbane, of British traditional life and 
bland. confident. He bagan to Commerce. they have to becom 
make a political machine where the leaders of the le in 
existed before. revolt against “exploita 


muttered the Ola “the State’—te. the party 


8 this ~y) 


nothing.” ; | 
The first blow 


'HEREUPON, . 
of . 


in place of the 14,094 
at the. General Election, 


leavin 
Economics and P:E.P.. to work. -proy 


lout-what its effect will be om jo, Wd 
| Mr. zrangen’ prospects in 1952. . 
| e 


Old — Rearguard. 4, 


e . 


Now, 
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the poll at Edmonton. are. 


| Sieg of any exnlanation. To , 


‘them it just happened. 
But it didn't. “A That which | 
at Edmonton 


organisation ahd Woo tor 
tral on yorkir & p ni | Ne 
for -a_ JB 
a 516: 


t really... 
at “the Socialists since, 1985. 
Not Big Business 


Fr HOSE who Oe ei a the 
: tell the 


‘cy 


Rand idat 


king “peop! mth t 
e wor x 1e 
races of Edmonto nthe ig 
Ravd-up mothers pecs | jelhocs of 
| to the ee 


come from Big 
E atcbes shrieking for profits. 
It did not’ come from Steel 
asters defending their Vestec 
Int ‘erests. | 
It did Ary Seine trees from br eCity 
nespera J eg sie 
> its per tet ins a “None of the > 
bothered © 
Nor aia the ry 
part from Woolten nc 
party boss went down x 
camnonton, 


‘Even thew’ ‘cked Press Barons 
Bh arved onlv a pssing interest 

‘ Nobody vont the heat on 

ave the 22,°0) ordinary mer 
and women of Edmonton ther 
selves. rallying to good loc: 
leadership. 3 
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before they votéd? Hom: 
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DECAY OF ‘PUBLIC 
MORA LITY 


‘WE CANNOT open our news- 
papers thesé: days with- 
out finding some disturbing 


inew evidence of the decay of 


pliblic morality. . Sir Stafford 


Cripps: has said that ‘“ the 


Moral background of our com- 
j™unity life has become very 
idim,” while the Lord Chiancel- 
ilor goes so far as to~ allege 


ithat .“large areas of the} 


‘country can no longer claim to 
be Christian.”.. The criminal 


these pessimistic °: utterances. 
In 1938, as the Archbishop of 


York. pointed out last. week in 


the House of Lords, there were 
283,000 offences Known to the 
police, . including © both . those 


Statistics -more » than justify: 


i - 


— 


4 
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which resulted in convietion | 


and those that escaped punish- 


ment. “In 1947 that figure had | 


almdést doubled. It réached the 


consent the most serious 
féatur.e is the- “‘incfease™ of 


juvenile delinquency. In round 


figures the number. of juveniles, 


primarily -sehoolchildren,: 
found .guilty of indictable 
offences in 1938. was 28,600: -In- 


e first six. months. alone of 
this year of @race; -1948, the 
total was 22,000. The ‘Lord 
Chancellor, seeking to account 
for this, said that he personally 
put the blame on the parents— 
&. strange assertion from. 9a 
member of the Party “which 


advises each of us-that if we 


“Ask our Dad.’ we.shall be 
told how much worse every- 
thing was in the bad: old days 
before the war.-.Lord Jowitt 
sought to deny that the 


number of regulations which. 


are the feature of-the present 
Gay.are to blame: for. juvenile 
erime:-On the other hand, he 
said that, when everybody is 
trying to get what he can for 
himself, either within or with- 
ont the «law; “one cannot 
wonder that small children see 
no harm.in stealing swans and. 
bicycles.” | 

The Archbishop of York more 
plausibly and impartially 


postulated: three..causes: The. 
war; the breakdown. in home 
life, and the growing distespect. 


for the law. © The’ war must 


carry some of the. blamé but is: 
‘not the sole or even.the main: 


cause. . As for family life, -by 
which »the Conservative’ Party 
sets, and has always set, great 
Store, it is incontrovertible that 
the .whole trend of Socialist 


legislation” is to. diminish 


Parental). responsibility. and 
substitute the State’s. Nor can 


it be denied that Mr. Bevan’s 


failure. to get enough houses 
built has had a very bad effect 


on family conditions. | As for. 
the. public attitude to the. law, 


fis it not indeed true, as the 


l'Archbishop said. that the effect 


of the endless stream of 


regulations, many of them 


trivial or worse, is to make 


honest citizens into criminals: 
overnight and to bring the law, 
into contempt? _ | 


total of 498,000... By general 


; 


‘10 'tan Millie Wc teks ce Oa Einar s note 
re PEAl PEART (Workington, Lab.) said the 
| ~ Radin ; . . 


case to 
Conesraate 


preparing another of their favourite 
nostrum, nationalization. (Opposition cheers.) 
It would be optimistic to expect the nation- 
alized industries to make an adequate profit 
in their first year, but the losses on them were 
unconscionable. However, he was more con- 
cerned with the organization of the industries | 
than their losses in the first year of trading, 
because unless swift action were taken to lay 
sound foundations they might strangle our 
export trade and increase inflation. For 
instance, coal was delivered to the American 
- steel plants at half the price our steel industry 
had to pay. Those serving on the nationalized 
boards were honourable and in some cases 
'very-able men, but they were struggling with 
badly designed organizations, and for that the 
Government must be held responsible. | 
The remote and bureaucratic control-ef the 
Coal Board frustrated the miners -and 
managers, thereby diminishing production | 
and inflicting heavy burdens on the. public. 
The exhortations and comminations which | 
constantly streamed from the Board .to the 
coalfields were utterly futile. Miners whose 
loyalties and suspicions were titanic would not 
respond to er yee trom the Government or 
the Coal Board or from anyone in London ; 
they wanted to see thir bosses face to face. In- 
stead of eight divisional boards there should be 
at least 20, peopled by men in constant touch 
with the pits because each pit had its own! 
problems. In the interests of the miners, con-| 
sumers, and taxpayers, Ministers must scrap 
their jerry-built organization and provide a 
better and more dispersed organization. 
Wisdom lay in abies e success of one 
nationalized industry before, other industries 
were nationalized. (Opposition cheers.) ‘This 
unfortunately was a Government of greedy 
feeders. The worst of their nationaliza- 
tion schemes was the Bill to vivisect the steel 
‘industry. It would destroy the pattern of one 
of the nation’s. greatest industries, producing 
some of the finest steel in the world. This 
crazy scheme might well jeopardize Britain’s 
| recovery, and worst of all it would create deep 
divisions in the country. 


MR. GAITSKELL’S REPLY 
COAL AND ELECTRICITY 


there is a “good ex-Serviceman 
> (Pen | "PRICES 
& : : | “Mr. GATTSKELL. Minister of: Fuel and 
, | Power (Leeds, S., Lab.), said the real issue 
his own Di 


) seoverseveocene™ : reece ece- eee eee eee was whether and how far the results in 
| i | nationalized industries compared with what! 
candidate” in own they would have been had private enterprise 

| continued in those industries. There had only 
been a burden on the taxpayer in the case of 
civil aviation, and subsidies had been given to 
that industry long before nationalization took 


The charges for electricity had gone up since 
the vesting date. At that date in no fewer 
than 150 unde losses were being made. 

shops The total amounted at that time to 
taken off; and £5m. and £7m. a year. That was partly the 
at reasonable result of deliberate Government policy during 
| ‘to Mr ae the war whereby the Electricity Com ; | 
. Simms, were encouraged and pushed into refusing to 
Bristol has two other young ex- grant increases in electricity charges submitted 
idates in the , eR because | 
oe) ~ tice 1 a 


a 


acm could not. continue, and there wou 
ave had'to be increases of electricity chatges} 
, or not nationalization took place. ff 
"There were also wage increases in Januaty,j 
1948, and increases in coal prices in Septemi- 

ery 1947, and January, 1948. The change mj 
e form of tariff charges to the consamert 


purse, and it had} 
zation. | 


». & “ 


a 


ee: 


See as" probability the increase in 
existence, in ty : | 
— would have had to be considerably 
this y ae ee oad inting compared 
is year ha isappo 
with the hopes expressed at the beginning 
ne year, but in the 43 weeks of this year we ha 
produced 9m. tons of deep-mined coal 


han last of 50 per 
H tse peaaet tho: | 

Safed with the prtecnt 

could afford to give 


not 
‘ut a stiff ta at the moment, 
hot be satisfied when exports were at a trac 


a ‘ 
“ial. > . 


— 


istitee 


tail of the 

like“ it. There was no figh 

Ministerial cheers.) . 
SIR T. MOORE (Ayr Burghs, C.) 

Government were flabby and distrustful 

Le ae their achievements, and the future. 


ambition was to cling to office, 
* its pp wae yaa only way to 


was Pash 
ur. COCKS (Bre oe Lab. 


had nationalized si 
ave o bcbkee the back of capitalis 
> country, and after that, whatever party) 
was in power, we should be a Socialist State. | 
Mr. W. FLETCHER (Bury C.) warned | 
overnment supporters who. threw out chal- 
lenges that it would not be too difficult fo 
nscramble nationalized industries. ‘ 
Australian experiment in nationalized shipping 
was easily unscrambled. 
| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rwood, Lab.) 
said the debate had shown that the Conserva- 
tive Party did not know P oar they stood i 
-egard . nationalization or denationalization. 
Mr.. W. SHEPHERD (Bucklow, C.) said 
that the conditions of to-day . demanded 
caution from those who ruled the country, but 
instead of that the Government were enga 
in a mad, senseless pursuit of nationaliza 
Mr. LAWSON (Chester-le-Street, Lab.) said 
it was a long-term business to sop the mines of 
Britain into proper a but the Boy 
f craft was coming back The Minis 
to get his miners orm we other | 
m other > yon = had to} 
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‘om ehildesod we | 
WILLIAMS Cronbridge, C ‘ = | 
at whether nationalization was or} 
ong, it was criminal to do it at this of | 
lous crisis st a it would only bring more | ‘| 


~ Bove Boom that the country would obtain | 
heaper goods, produced more efficiently and} 
im greater cans 5 | 


MR. MACMILLAN’S. APPEAL 


hemselves on the high standards we had been 
able to a tain, Dy they say Pa ase bless- 
ings are due to the generosity ar 
mess of the capitalistic gp im of & ted 
States whose. reactionary 
ad whose bounty aye enjo 
he gap in our oversea OL; ace aa 
U Joe? If they did not know that let 
© them ask theidad— (laughter) —or their Uncle 
@ Stafford ew. For a Socialist Cr 
to accept this tainted money, he s 
not very pleasant. It was rather like livi 
, the wages of sin. “<4 from anything 
swas rather humilia but still, eat a 
~ high authority, it brought them not death but 
* their one hope of survival 
|. The great mass of those who voted for the 
: Socialists did not want a Socialist State. They 
| wanted, and were prepared to accept, a varying 
of State ownership, especially in certain 
ustries and monopolies. He was not sure 
eat those who had voted for the Government 
i were satisfied with the way in which the 
nationalization of certain industries was work~ 


stony the gap in our oversea trade yawned 
Our *economic problems were 
eee indeed. The foreign situation was 
formidable. Communist expansion by under- 
ground infiltration was almost more baffling 
than Hitler’s technique of overt military occu- 
tion. His Majesty’s Ministers carried a 
den, but their burdens and responsi- 
| bilities were matched by their o unities. 
| What a chance they had! He implored them, 
i before it was too late, to rise to the sense 
lof duty which the nation’s needs and "s 
| miseries demanded. If they failed to do so 
| they would be guilty of the iebed Hiliniink Sault 
| would deserve, and in the long run inevitably 
| sustain, the censure of the people. same 
| Opposition cheers.) <a 
JUDGMENT ON MERITS | 
Reece | 


to accept this tainted money, he s 

not very pleasant. It was rather like livi 

the wages of sin. A from anything it 
was rather humiliating but still, con 

high authority, it brought them not death but 
their one hope of survival. 

The great mass of. those who voted for the 
Socialists did not want a Socialist State. They 
wanted, and were prepared to accept, a varying 

of State ownership, especially in certain 
industries and monopolies. He was not sure 
that those who had voted for the Government 
were satisfied with the way in which the 
nationalization of certain industries was work- 
ing out. 

To-day the gap in our oversea trade yawned 
dangerously. Our *economic problems were 
menacing indeed. The foreign situation was 
formidable. Communist expansion by under- 
ground infiltration was almost more baffling 
than Hitler’s technique of overt military occu- 
pation. His Majesty’s Ministers carried a 
heavy burden, but their burdens and responsi- 
bilities were matched by their opportunities. 
What a chance they had ! He implored them, 
before it was too late, to rise to the high sense 
of duty which the nation’s needs and Europe’s 

i miseries demanded. If they failed to do so 
i they would be guilty of the great refusal and 
| would deserve, and in the long run inevitably} 
| sustain, the censure of the people. (Loud] 
| Opposition. cheers.) 

JUDGMENT ON MERITS 


Mr. H. MORRISON, Lord President of the 
Council (Lewisham, E., Lab.), said he did not 
dissent from the view that these measures- of 
nationalization and the systems of manage-{ 
ment which were. evolved for pught } 
to be discussed and considered on the merits} 
of each case. It would not be to get the} 
British people to vote on a purely abstract, 
dogmatic proposition either for universal 

| capitalism or universal Socialism. They might 


i get to universal Socialism but he believed that 
the British temperament was such that if it 
got there it would do so by examining each 


step on the way to. see it was right or 
wrong. That was the spirit in which the 
Government were approaching this matter. 

They fully accepted the liability to expound 
the reasons for nationalization, but there was 
an obligation on the Opposition to say, for 
example, what they would have done in the 
case of coal. The Opposition posed as the 
alternative Government, but their refusal to 
say what they would do if they were returned 
to power was one of the things which was 
worrying the electorate, He hoped the Liberal 
Party would reserve judgment on how it would 
vote on the Steel Bill. He could not understand 
why the Liberal members were not voting with |; 
the Government to-night. 

The Opposition had been conducting a sham 
fight over their amendment. (Ministerial 
cheers.) They were in a state of utter muddle 
and confusion about nationalization, and had 
demonstrated that not only were they unfit for 
the responsibilities of government but were not 
even fit for the responsibilities of opposition. 
(Loud Ministerial cheers and laughter.) 

The House divided and voted : — 


For the amendment .. 195 
Against i (os oe 
Government majority .. 164. 
The motion for an Address in reply to the 
King’s Speech was agreed to. 
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Right Or 
|. Wrong! 
<R. GEORGE BER- 
NARD SHAW is now, 
unhap , too old to ask his 
Dad om the social ong 
tions of his childhood 
Dublin. 
But by bg yen -¢ 
bank balance he coul ~ 
fresh his memory of A 
social conditions of 
country in later years. ‘ 
Mr. Shaw’s most recen 
eomment on. conditions 
here, as compared with 
those in Soviet Russia, is 
wa Lg RN to have had 
my public utterances boy- 
cotted by the British Press 
many years. ... 
6% »” nlaatetecdebh this 
overshadows anything 
attempted by the luckless 
prophets of the Presidential 
ction result. 
eo proof lies.in the cut- 


gs lithraries._of every 
paconed newspaper. 


— , 
‘Copyright 

What is the clue to this 
sweeping and demonstrably 
unjustifiable attack on the 
newspapers of this country ? 
Could it lie in this: 

An attack on the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy was 
written in May this year by 
Mr. Shaw, and published as 
a gesture of fairness by the 
Government’s principal sup- 
porter, the Daily Herc je 

In ° TTS cL ms Pores 

iticised Mr. } 
ogee attitude in the mat- 
ter of a collision between a 
Russian fighter and a British 
airliner over Gatow aero- 
— Shaw pointed out that 
the Russian fighter plot 
was killed, and he said. that 
Britain should have offered 
a solace to his family. | 

But Mr, Shaw deliberately 
ignored the fact that in the 
airliner fourteen Britons and 
Americans were. killed — 
through the Russian pilot’s 
Te is incidental that the. 
article by this publicity- 
starved publicist ended 
“World copyright reserved 
by Bernard Shaw.” 


a 
and he will probably tell you Mr. 
J Co 


a7883 


le days when 
_~ was a rainy 


all 
day. 


the public “mind with the phrase 
Jesse Collings (who died 28 years 
ago today) was an ardent advo- 
Cate of small holdings and allot- 
ments but he always denied that 
“three acres and a cow” was 
Part of his policy. 

“I never pressed for it,” he 
once said, “yet I was labelled 
with it, lampooned. laughed at. 
jeered at. I kept on until ridicule 
was killed an my ideas found 
acceptance with the mass of the 
people.” 


you must not make jokes 
about Wigan to the Ear! 
of Crawford, who is 48 today. He 
is proud of his association with 
the town which lies in a Valley a 
féw miles from the Crawford 
family seat. 
It is crowded 
artistic 


LORD LEATHERS ~ 


[PRD LEATHERS (65 to- ‘ 
morrow) was as Minister re 
of Transport, (1941-1945) respon- 
sible for -the great feat of 
transport organisation on. which w 
i quccess of ee Normandy 
vasion so much depended. P 
His first job was: that of office H® in tage i wd mid 
boys, 1s. 6d. a week. At the age Permanent Relief Society move- 
he was managing director t. This was established be- 
of William Cory and Co., the coal yo ae oe Workenent 
ing firm. Later he was fore the . 
ae ae and director of eee -, th 
See Mag weed congas. Le ee by weekly 
Pantego be sor yeaa gs a =e 
. income met with an acci- 
ANaad on sends your grang- income if they dependents of a 
dad, if he is stil nsion if the accident was fatal. 


coined the once famous political n some coalowners felt 
Slogan “three acre a cow” 


esse 
But 


he would -be wrong. 


_Although always associated _in 


ASK YOUR DAD 
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ir > SREP Sage csogmebseee- 
mpuars nice, that’s nice—we’re 
getting rice! - The prospect’s 
rather pretty—for rice is good and 
wholesome ee once it was 
confetti. On food a was 
: it rude by folks of 


—but now, it . 
Sy all- our 


Ne Ah - Wier sAen 
Evewnwms Mad. Couthyp at Vi sen 
2 "Nes -14Gs 7 : 20° New (4 Us 


* 5: 
I| What does it prove ? 
| How much longer are we 


_— e ive e 
HE ASKED HIS DAD! 
Tr the Editor of The Southport Visiter 
|__ Ref ‘th peech of Mr. 
H oon gd MP "an ike “wicked 
dad ° oe neat of Southpo in Rygane days. 
men received 34s. for ® | | ember: assured that even in those palr 


working week than t | mo one could 
| week on 
now; Ww the crows | | week on 


days.”—SICK OF IT 


a ta eee 
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“ Ask Your Dad ” 


Kingston, North Berwick, 
November 22. 1948 


SIR,—As a young man I see nothing but 
|futility in delving into the dim ages of the 
|Past in order to score party political points. 
| Commander Clark Hutchison, M.P., therefore 
| has my support when he protests against the 
Socialist “ Ask your Dad ” Clap-trap. 

When, however, the same gentleman goes 


/on to claim that if only the Socialists would 


' 
£ 
' 


skip a generation they would find that prac- | 
of progressive and bene-| 


tically every item 
| Scial legislation in every field wa. passed by 
a Tory or Tory-dominated Government, one 
| Tealises that in the ~iisrepresentation of facts 
| onservasives and Socialists are strangely 
| akin, 
No one, I think, would deny that the grant- 
‘ing of Dominion status to South Africa was 
a landmark in world affairs; or that the 
introduction of workmen’s compensation, 
national health insurance, and old age pen- 
sions do not deserve to be ranked as great 
measures of social improvement; or that the 


introduction of an eight-hour day in the) 


mines, with a minimum wage attached to it, 
was not a step in the right direction. 
Your space, sir, is necessarily limited, and 
I could continue with my list much further. 
I will not do so: I will only say that, far 
from the above not-unimportant measures 
being passed by a Tory or Tory-dominated 
Government, they met with the ful] weight 
of Tory opposition from 1906 to 1914 when 
Liberal Governments were 'n power. 
One can only say in kindness that. if al] 
|grandads’ memories are as unreliable as the 
member for West Edinburgh’s, we are better 
to concentrate on the present and the future. 
—I am &c. J. A. Stopart, Vice-Chairman 
of the Scottish. Liberal Party. 


ADVICE CORNER. 
Gloomy citizen—‘‘ I've no cigar 
clothes, no house, no money. 


I do?’ 
gy fee! Ask your dad. 
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Ask your dad! \ 


EMEMBER the time when 

men who held foreign invest- 

| Ments, interest on which brought 
food and raw materials to Britain, 
were known as wicked capitalists ? 


G. Mitchell. 


s. 
18, Vine-gardens, Ilford. 
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+ , + 
Smith's Tip 
RITAIN’S workers are now 
being exhorted t6 “ ask 
young Smith” and hot their 
‘ dads.” 

Latest Report to the Nation 
poster issuéd by the Government 
dépicts young Smith solving his 
own peculiar problem Of produc- 
tivity by writing his “lines” 
béhind the pripped-up shelter of 
ah algéfra book with two pens 
fastened together. 

“Result,” quotes the postér, 
“with the same amount of effort, 
he’l: get twiee the output.” 

Acid comment from. a_readér: 

And now they are teaching the 
youngsters how to fiddle! ” 


ettes, nor, 
What on 


a Graywood, East Hoathly, Sussex. 
. - _—-—--—— =" 
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- . . AND HERE IS ONE 
WHO DISAGREES 


T AM. surprised that the Even- 
“. ing Standard should take part 
in dragging this red herring of 
clean food before the exasperated 
eaters of England. 

I do not decry the need for 
cleanliness in kitchens, but 
surely none of us believes thjs 
last nonsense of a nonsensical 
Government—that the increase of 
food poisoning is due to lipstick 
on cups, badly washed glasses in 
pubs, and lack of glass on the 
fishmongers’ windows. 

These things have been going 
on for years. Generations of 
women have dried dishes on 
ordinary dishcloths. 

Politically we are told to “ ask 

our Dad.” I-can ask mine and 

told that am egg was an egg 
with a shell round it, and if it 
“off” it was so cheap to buy 
that it could be thrown away 
without a qualm. Fish was fresh, 
too, and so was meat, and there 
was so much of both that they 
didn’t have to be hashed and 
rehashed during a succession of 
days till they lost all their good- 
ness and went “ off.” es 

Please ask Maurice Wiggin to 
stick to his other excellent 
articles and leave this sort of 

uerile propaganda to that Par- 
herent Hotchkiss, Dr. Sum- 
merskill—Mrs. Lalette Curnock, 


- 
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Ask Your Dad.—Lord Woolten ~ 
cently suggested that the epiane — 
of the Socialist slogan, - nn Cyt 
Dad,”’. was the ama — 
young married people wa living 
with their parents. iti | 


(Ve 


Eveuwm hispdch. 
22 Nov. 1968. (09 


TYWAS Christmas Day in the 

Workhouse, whence all but he 
had fled, and the Aged Pauper was 
musing—“One extra sausage per 


head.” His failing eye was tearful, 
with weeping his nose was red, as 
he mumbled a blessing on Strachey, 
and one extra sausage per head. 
He thought of those pre-war 
Yuletides, when people were too 
well fed, too prosperous to spnrect 
ate one extra sausage per head. 
He thought of the little children, 
and “Ask your Dad!” he said. | 
“ Ask what he thinks of Strachey - 
—and one extra sausage per head! |= 
“Now all of Britain’s a Work- | 
house, where folk by the nose are 
| led, 180k at the pleasure we’re 
1 aga “Bhnce extra sausage per 
jhead! Be thankful for simple 
|) mercies, for we'll all darned soon 

be dead; so here’s three cheers for 


| Strachey, and one extra sausage 
| per head.’ 


MacNib. 


Even wu Handa 
Q2” Mes (eS i] 


, 
Don't ask Dad! 

ogy be lesson is recalled 
in a jetter sent to Socialist 
MPs and candidates by Mr. 
Morgan Phillips, secretary of 
the party. It cautions them not 
to commit themselves on 
increased pensions, reduced 
taxes or a united Ireland. And 
Mr. Phillips quotes a warning 
examp] ialists don’t have 

to ask their Dad about. 
_After the last Genera] EFlec- 
tion marry Socialist MPs and 
Ministers found themselves 
confronted with-their election 
pledges to safeguard the 
friendly societies in the 
onal "rh ps scheme. 

se pledges 

honoured. x a: aus 


Ask youR BAD 
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‘* NATIONAL INGRATITUDE ” 
Str,—Your correspondent A. R. Davis (Lieut.-Colonel, 
Ret.) describes Mr. Churchill as sole arbiter of the fate of 
Poland, Yugoslavia and half of Europe. Why not also of 
Greece, Palestine and Burma ? (If a thing’s worth doing . . .) 
May I remind Mr. Davis that despite Mr. Churchill’s solemn 
warnings this country was totally unprepared for the most 
| devastating onslaught in history. Yet it was Winston Churchill 
' who, without one word of reproach, shouldered full responsi- 
bility in these disastrous circumstances. And it was his 
courageous, devoted and inspiring leadership which cheered 
us through the darkest days and brought final victory. Why 
should we be grateful, Mr. Davis ? Ask your Dad ! 
D. E. MicKMAN. 


~ 


Sir,—Will you allow one of your very regular and most 
appreciative readers to thank you, sir, for printing, and 
Lieut.-Colonel A. R. Davis for writing, his truly admirable 
reply to Mr. Norman Thwaites. I write as one who supported, 
by vote and by financial help, the Conservative candidate in 
my division only because he had the courage to vote against 
his leader on the vital question of Yalta, when we and America 
sacrificed Poland. That same leader, who, if true history ig 
ever written, will be remembered as the man who sold the 
honour of this country, while his recent reference to the 
‘ Curzon-Line ’’—which is actually the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Line—which gives Soviet Russia permanent control of Eastern 
Galicia, Bukovina and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia while it 
leaves the Baltic States with Hungary and Rumania in the 
position of Russian satellites, makes him unworthy of gratitude 
from those who value national honour. We went to war in 
1939 to defend Poland’s integrity. Mr. Churchill broke our 


pledge. 
CONSERVATIVE. 


e annual dinter e "a 
.F.U., on Wednesday, 


Dorman-Smith 


d 
in the whole f 
nee 1939; then tt was 


most but’ to-day it Mis busy~ and 
. hire Chronicle report 
ito ition, Nov. 15.) 
Lord’ Blediclos bora June Mises gh alwa 
islo@, another Tofy fatm ys associated ' 
‘expert, said about the Labour aa rice. public mind with the ciate 9, the | 
tural ‘Act: “I extend the most >whole- Collings (who died 28 years ago to-| 
hearted’ welcome to the principle of this day) always denied it was $ part of! 
‘epoch-making Bill, embod yizig as it does his policy. 
for the first Slots in our history @ charter “ I never pressed for it” he said. | 
of stability for the nation’s most vital “ Yet 1 was iabelled with it, lam- | 
ane). x ae at least two genera- pooned, laughed at, jeered 
ions--except’ of course in war-time— h 
farming has been a risky and unprofit- handbill fase realty tae er Rt in 2 
able industry, therefore there has been adopted city of Birmin in 
ttle “or .no incentive. to the farm election of 1885 ‘ _ the 
worker, farmer or landowner to pull his ; 
full weight in. the matter of maximum 
food production.”’ 
Look: at the position in 1922, long 
before even the fitst Labour Govern- 
ment. The Times of. Oct: 16. 1922, said: Thre | | 
“Phe present position of British. agri-. alf a Century in’ Social 
culture .1s .<80 precarious as to be & /muntetpal nd political affairs. ; 
menace tothe stability of the nation. The fidelity of “Jesse” 


-~ Poverty as followed plenty with a leader became. a 
vengeance.’ tradition. . 

It is little wonder that the Tory Agri- 
cultural Charter says: ‘“ Farmers have 
long memories and. they fear a return 
of the conditions which prevailed after 
the 1914-18 war.”’ Farmers are right.to 

Jremember those days, and they are wise 
-}to rementber the political colour of the 
Ao sgyeamacata that werer responsible for 


a a member of the Hampshire Agri- 
“} cultural Executive Committee, I can 
say that ie farmers and farm workers 
jin, this om are doing a grartd job to 
increase production, and the agri- 
cultural a need have no fears, 
, for the Government’s policy is) giving 
, | them security and a yt .— Yours, etc., 
WwW LCORN 
| County 4, pews (N.U,A.W.). 
90, Brassey-road inchester. 


-‘Sir,—Let no one be deceivéd by Mr. 
¥ Stone’s crocodile tears in your issue of 
November 6. His strictures n Mr. 
Smithers’. opinion that the Socialists 
would hate made political capital out 
of Conservative attempts to -ensure 
i} richer rewards to farmers are hardly 
convincing in view of the gemeral strike 
> by those working in services and indus- 
3.) tries, be it noted, other than egricul- 
-| ture. ~And ee Nap when recalls, | 
‘} without having to ask one’s Dad. this | 
; *s Labour Sear- 
ugh, where Bevan, elected | 
overwhelmingly, it <th to. be chair-' 
| nian of next year’s conference, gratuit- 
ously informed us that the revolution 
Twhich he “and ~ presumably . other 
| Socialists would have engineered in 1945 
was called’ off when their party was 
returned ‘to power. 
I go f i than Mr. Smnithers end 
suggest that. had food - dearer 
through Conservative policy, a ediatongs 
| |i pre ter off ogg Mead 
; with some justification 
| have been formidable. 
a sure oppc Ttlon 
} Would ie been: confined to criticism 
‘and that “direct action,” cont to 
thie. Sane ge would “not have -beem) 
! No. Ye Socialists must 
at up your pee whether 
| + dessocwace as others. believe 


ciroumstance has oblij 
i It isa simple matte 


in. Fw t 


n supply. ) 
‘dem me en con 
to 4 the 


veston, 
producer first, the” 
‘ gecond ar the 
Hence their, policies 


imitations, a riser 3 
ive ‘hind to a Department per. 
haps more encrusted with tradi. 
tional cobwebs not with 
Blimpism, than any other. Like 
one of his predecéssérs; -Mr. 
Hore Belisha, and like his col. 
league, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, hé is 
unconventional. 

Ih winding up the dibbic on 
the second reading of the: Bill 
embodying the Governmént’s 
second thoughts on conscription, 
Mr. Shinwell faced the malcoti- 
tents who maintain that ‘‘The 
Army of to-day’s all« wrong. 
Apart from his. reticenéé. when 
Mr. Churchill asked for figures of 
the organised field forces avail. 
able in this country as a general 
reserve, the Secretary of State 
for War was frankness itself: He 
admitted that there is misuse oi 
manpower in the Army, as at 
present constituted. Lecturers 
and others have complained that, 
at any rate overseas, many 
young soldiers in the, making 
seem,to prefer their beds ~ to 
attendance at cultural fixtures. 
Mr. Shinwell did not consider 
there.was any appreciable idling. 
He freely conceded that less 
training than requisite was being 
received hecause of -the time 
occupied in fatigues, He re- 
vealed that the sons and grand- 
sons of. the warriors’ of. 1914- 
1918 are similarly employed’ ‘in 
one tespect: potato peeliti 
(‘‘Askryour Dad’’). .-Chores. will 
be-lightened when labour-saving 
device® become available. They 
will not be eliminated altogether, 
for there is no prospect of the 
Army employing ‘‘chars’’ ard 
other “‘helps’’ to “‘do’’ for the 
recruits. of 1949 and ‘the years, 
ahead. Chores, in reason, can} 
be regarded as a part of the 
soldier’s training, for most of} 
these young men will marry | 
(some indeed have already em- 
barked on what the cynic has 
called ‘‘egotisme 4 deux’’), and 
it will be their lot to help in the 
house. What better than a little 


preliminary breaking in? An-{ 


other matter upon which Mr. 
Shinwell ‘spoke candidly was the 
relationship between officers and 
the rank-and-file. That there is 
something wrong here has -long} 
been manifest. Witness © the 
smashed windows and more 
serious. damage, wantonly 
caused and amounting in .many 
instances to sheer vandalism, to 
operty taken over by the War 
Office for the accommodation of 
troops: There is hardly a ‘large 
house or park im the land, .so 
occupied, whether for a brief or 
a prolonged period, which does 
mot bear scars and other evi- 
dences of the lack of control 
exercised by officers ove? men in 
their charge, involving property 
owners in grievous loss and 
imposing a heavy burden on tax- 
payers for.the cost, in‘$ome part, 
of reparation. The Army has ‘an 
unsavoury reputation in this 
matter, and one that contrasts 
sharply with the care and proper 
eeling shown by naval ratings 
similarly placed. 
‘Mr. Shinwell’s allusion to 
nsatisfactory rélationship be- 
ween officers and men in the 
my had wider implications 
than the disgraceful feature to 
Which we have referred, But 
the thing to note, regarding both 
misuse of manpower ‘and faulty 
man-management, is that the 


Secretary of State for War has] 
promise that the position will be} 
improved. He will be held to] 


that promise: by the need to make 


service with the colours attrac-| 


tive enough to ensure that a pro- 
portion of conscripts elect to aay 
on as regular soldiers, 


The deraind ot Korl M 
ion people, would newer. 


- German economist. was. a . 


caldy’s. Adam Smith, to whoa 
this coun would -return) 


Sir W critics the Wi 


of Pie ongt in itself. ers 
re-c ppers 
pea 


Soci ion of ‘ie tiachi es of pro- 


on baa exchange’ left no freedom, “of. 


@ or free- 


dom of refusal; and: gave “only. the State mionopoly. 


eRhougk the 
things. under ayia peer 
nothing on the people and 
worth of adyantage. 


e of "Britain 9 is ote @ great many 
. State: ownership. conterted 
id: not mean one halfpenny- 


7 a be : 


ADAM SMITH DAY i pre = 


the speaker, ‘Brig. W." | thinizs 


, bo eay—not pleasant things 


rig. people who voted tor 
Kk. chairiign, of the: Siig ‘ but it is my duty. 


ot own fon Times 
nd they now felt that they wou 


ave to take a great.deal more ins] gaol 


erase in politics than they had dove} 


past. Everything was ia. ia 


ing, to ret a state that they 
ange their Government as ‘soon’ 
is they eon agg A vag eggs Oe 
“We ‘ 
aldy quite a lot, " he gare 
tt sities ¢ f boing t rule 
tupidl 0 ig gern rs. The 
sate’ indust fo this town bevel’ 
iad a Aone “task since the War} 
ut eve evar ae has been. 
lone -—< we have hit t the export tars 
Lees Gverdineat in spite: 
t »? 


the « factoriés . were: 


on short time, es ae Fi 


Suck stot co wiles Gk ity’ 


shortage would be reacted 
) Kirkealdy. it. was very bat 


o maintain steady production, ham 


a were at every corner. }- 
i costing remarks, ‘Bir ‘wa-| 
said that the t Fi. 


in memory of Adam]. she 
ad ee a quarrel he had painted 
Kirkcaldy because aS town: Ab ery. 


= greater” man 


the jute shortage at? 


The doctrine of ‘kibiies Smith was’ 


2S rea and * Sir William: : 
by gh on tet | 
a. moo eat = ooh St ly 


some. Way or other benelittingg the 


73 volts freely pleased. 
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+ ; rus accepta 
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After a pause, he said:—“ If 
you do not know that, ask 
dad.” Opposition 

with laughter, renewed | 
when Mr Macmillan said, “Or | 


ask your Uncle Stafford.” | 


“Iwas shocked to see that 
modern Socialism now urges that | 
only Socialists should- manage. 
socialised. industries,’’..he added 


raham Guest 
of the 


| | What was the criterion by which 

boar was he 19457 bar nbd at oe eens. ‘7: ordinary people would judge 

ic ‘be run of Party lines; }*" yo” oad. the | further experiments, especially in 

nd the Socialist Party warfare had} - Tait: hina’ wha. anee the field of productive industry? 

sonn. in 1945- this nt | had of , apne = hed Surely the first was:>—Would 
| ewe: | 


a. test hic 4} of. Tory inisrule, A e4 nationalisation tent to improve 
oe Pine cad viel policy. The -gountry 40° ae, + jbetween management 
“¢ ntry had rejec ted a reat oO ” | in x " Sedaiee | 1 

‘orev Aci y ‘ | y that test; was it 
the greatest_Jeader the coun ry \dight at- to sath | necessary to nationalise iron and 
had ever had, | | lone. . - gure ( steel? Of course not, If nationalisa- 
| ats es “KOT ts ays | i tion was not = — in Pets Fase 

VERNMENT . Fee, pat owe hig Stay: d- not dominate was no case for the nationalisation 
CONFIDENT Mey POR ee eléved we of iron and steel. 


“ Unfair” Says Brackén 
Opening yesterday’s débate, Mr 
Brendan Bracken (Con., Bourne-. 


mouth) said it was quite unfair 


to assert that the Opposition get 
'no- satisfaction from the improve- 
| ment in the economic situation. | 
|. There was no divisiomw really 


Speaking of the geniuses’ of the } 
Country. Who were now sitting on) 
ime iront vredisury Delen, Sir a 
tne asked If tiey, Te@uy Cousdereu 

st 


1 


age 


ia 


‘que preseus krime ain,ster As tae] 


i 
€ 


that tney. coula hna; bbe pre; 
sent Soreign’ Secrewury,. with twaree 
years. Cppsinvenwuy cui pe-eit -ser- 
Yice behina mm, tne, dest “man--t0 between parties in the desirability 
fil tne: post ?, li where was. any . y | for tremendous effort to put John 
aoubt, is was shared vy o-ar, Gov-| glrighty Lhe «pa th a pattern Bull on his feet again. A bankrupt 

AE OR Ao ENA EOE A SEP ES a y the aes Britain would not only be a catas- 
itselt and who contmued ¢nanging ya Ps Ww leade: ome to our Own people: But: a 
1 tha) buineta. 68 his An éhill disaster to the world. 
ee ee } puppets, vile 1! | | : | sa ae —_ pe pes by an 

vads of Stave. os eke es Ws | intelligible an exible » yet 

Sir Wilham then indulged in hits the Government were preparing 
own particular gamé of ‘ Twenty * pce | P ae now a bigger dose of their favourite 
"Questions: or ‘Have A Go” by}? R titain was: not to be bought for pe nt gg ey oer oo 
>} alg audience 1843: seo . advice and on the prescription o 
dcking members of the sudioncs 2! tng of Sqck-eye atlmon and died ie Sinister et Hest 
"- -. st suice 1945. .-Firstiy | exes: Did anyone, be he ever so strong 

gy rred My ray etary, Sucvetare t, a nationaliser, believe that nationa- 
! ge wee a th ea lisation. could bridge the gap in our 
of great strength aud character butt ©2- sda © ieltal arses. money 


good en bh | | : 7} ae Mr Gaitskell, Minister of Fuel, 

¢ond War He deph ional Joan which, said that .in the first 43 weeks of 
can thi he said, to bitter remy 7 oe: | this year we had produced 9,000,000 : 
—its fairy | ! | : 

per Ton see | Ra 


eT eantees ahd ¥ 
liad “heen in the “102448 :War ane) Se. d manshift. was b 
| et reer | > | was: after the Mv eg thee 
Se et nd: bo. having. rica, 3 im hs 1800's level of 1.14 tons 
a, vho had been: th one war and4 Cumstances ‘* | 
pina who had been in two SATS NE ee a 
they tried a third—a man’ who had pons: Sierule out-of . ——— 
“+ axnerichCa “in: apy. wat—Mrt | state should ge oe or "aes | t amounted to 
Rial SPO SO ee | men end. wo get on mar that in the last resort, if a_ 
- ri ekned fe atay it Pe 
Oe | | 4 ., wat | : » Vv 
‘three Secretar | ro dlggy, mete . ‘That was a remark-. 


ce 


" 


the 


© peo e was’ emphasi | | by Mr 
‘who said control in a nation- 

te was centréd in’ London 

id -that.meant that Seotsmen would 
. _eontrol aver their ‘own 


; 
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“The Vann 


® 
NOVEMBER 19, 1948 


This article, based on the recent White Paper, “ 


gives the facts and 


TRIBUNE ; 


A Story. Britain Must Never. F orget 


» by Robert J. Edwarde, 


Distribution’ of Industry,” 


figures of a British achievement since 1945. It answers 


the question—-what has the Government, done to prevent the return of mass 
ne we depressed areas ” ? 


UGH DALTON’S Distribution of Indus- 
try Act, 1945, sealed the fate of. sou 
kitchens and hunger marches, and the wor 
“ depressed area” went out of circulation. 
For people in Lanarkshire, Tyneside, West 
Cumberland, South Lancashire, Wrexham 
and South Wales and Monmouthshire, it 
meant that war, which had brought some- 
thing like prosperity to them, would not lead 
again to peace with mass . upemployment. 
The nation pledged itself. to building fac- 
tories for the men who had been: wasted 
between -the wars, 
Minister’s heroic “Jarrow mast work out 
its own Salvation ” slipped back into history 
as just one of those things. It was not only 
that the men from Caerphilly to Garscadden 
needed the help of the country to reassert 
their. right to work, but that the country 
needed the men. Britain had embarked on 
a new adventure, an era of full employment, 
and it was all hands on deck—however 
much Mr. Churchill jeered from the,crow’s 
nest. | > 
* 


To understand the full significance of this 
‘new impetus which has come into our lives, 
posters and pay packets, it™is mecessary to 
delve once again into the sordid pages of 
the inter-war years. Why. was so much skill 
and brawn left defelict. in: the depressed 
areas? The average Tory sees no-lesson in 
it. He says it was sad but ineyitable, and 
turns up the Financial Times for Novem- 
ber Ist, which says that chronic unemploy- 
ment was really no fault of pre-war 
administration, and that conditions were not 
nearly so bad as the “Ask Your Dad” 
brigade are saying. The Socialist reply 1s 
summed up in the most important cliché of 
our time—‘ overall planning.” The Tory 
sees the controls which accompany such plah- 
ning only as forms in triplicate, but to the 
Socialist they mean new lives for the people. 
And if they had ‘been applied thirty. years 
ago, how different the tale would have been, 


By 1932, unemployment in the depressed 
areas was at its peak. Some 820,000 people 
in those dark regions were out of work, 
roughly 40 per cent. of the insured popula- 
tion. Rarely during thé pre-war decade, 
1929-1939, was the rate of unemployment 
much less than twice the average for the 
rest of the country, and the blame. ‘rested 
four-square on the anarchic growth of 
private enterprise industry. 


It so happened that the basic industriés 
of the depressed areas depended to an 
abnormal extent upon export markets. An 
average of half of the insured workers were 
engaged in coal-mining, iron and steel, ship- 
buildifig, marine engineering, certain other 
kinds, of engineering, and tinplate. As these 
industries weré so dependent on forei 
markets; the contraction in world trac 


and a Tory Cabinet — 


| Congestion 


knotked them sideways—and knocked hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers into the dole 
queues. 


, Secondly, such industries, producing capi- 
tal goods or raw materials, decline more 
than- others during economic - depression. 
Once again the workers paid heavily be- 
cause they happened to live in these areas. 


Thirdly, while factories were going up all 
over the places where théy were not needed, 
newly-developed or expanding 


in the depressed areas. ‘There were no fair 
shares of factories. Industrialists built 
where they chose—in Bitmingham, Welwyn 
Garden City and Slough, and along Lon- 
don'’s “‘Qreat West Road, cluttering up the 
Metropolis. Thus between 1921 and 1937 
haifa million people - migrated 
London area alone. ‘Houses and services 
already provided elsewhere were duplicated. 
increased. Free enterprise 
Britain had gone mad. It was left to. this 
Government to clear up the mess and plan 
new towns for cramped Londoners. 


Fourthly, because theré was no alternative 
work for the sacked workers from the prin- 
cipal, industries, spending power sank and 
led to the discharge of mén and women 
from other industries in the depressed areas, 
including the service industries. Nor do the 


figures of Onemployment tell the full, grim 


story. Under-employment denied a full 


‘working week to many others who had jobs. 


At times, for instance, coal-mining failed to 
provide jobs for up to half .of the working 
week. The blackest of the black spots were 
Jarrow ahd Merthyr Tydfil, with unemploy- 
ment of between 70 and 80 per cent: of the 
insured population. 


At this point, the free enterprise boys 
aré>, liable—like the 
rash in afid say that since the contraction 
of wotld. markets was the main cause of 
mass..unemployment, why blame the Tories 
and accuse them of deliberately driving the 
people to “ beggary, poverty and destitu- 
tion”? The answer comes out pat from 
your Socialist. If the pre-war governments 
were intent on finding. alternative uses for 
the products of these principal industries, 
they would have launched a. big investment 
programme to re-equip the dilapidated other 
industries. They would have built homes 
to replace the slums of Gorbals and New- 
castle and the mining villages. They would 
have started hydro-electric projects and built 
a@ decent road system throughout the Jength 
and breadth of Britain. And they would 
have embarked on the expansion plan for 
the steel industry which Steel House sud- 
denly discovered was so necessary in 1945, 
But they didn’t becausé they were Tories ; 
such planned investment is Socialist policy. 


industries ° 
weré either absent or only weakly represented ~ 


to the 


ing discovery : 


Financial _Times—to . 


By. 1934, after years of misery, the 
National Government. decided . that the 
decay of the depressed areas and the anger 
of the unemployed had become a scourge 
which must be checked—and, what was 
more, a Géneral Election was at hand. So 
they appointed Commissioners for -the 
Special: Areas. The idea was to attract 
some of the expanding industries which 
were growing in the Midlands and South. 
The Commissioners were given superlative 
powers by the Tories—the powers of per- 
suasion, and exhortation. Please, said the 
Commissioners—and it had some effect. 

Baldwin’s Government later gave birth 
to a pigmy of an Act, which provided for 
some financial incentives, and the pigmy 
fought gallantly against the giant, until re- 
armament and war brought pay packets to 
homes which had almost forgotten what 
they looked like. Some factories had been 
built, but the major problem remained. 


* 


There was only one way to solve the 
problem. Overall planning. The Com- 
missioner-in-Chief: of the Special Areas said 
as much in his report-of 1936. Experience 
had shown that it was impossible to deal 
with the depressed areas in isolation. They 
must be considered in relation to the distri- 
bution of industry throughout the country. 
So he recommended an embargo on the 
building of factories in the Greater London 
area. This proposal to meddle in affairs . 
which did not concern the state was too 
much: for the Tory doctrinaires,- and they 
took the easy way out. They set up a Royal 
Commission. 

Four years later, the Royal Commission 
reported back. They had made the follow- 
“The disadvantages in many 
if not most of the great industrial concen- 
trations alike on the strategical, the social . 
and the economic side do constitute a 
serious handicap and even in some respects 
dangers, to the nation’s life and develop- 
ment, and we are of the opinion that definite 
action should be taken by the Government 
towards remedying them.” 

The people of Britain had already come 
to the-Same conclusion about a couple. of 
generations before. 


* 


Hugh Dalton’s Act caught up with them 
in 1945. And, when the Labour Govern- 
ment was formed, he provided the cash 
from the Treasury. The Board. of Trade 
was empowered to buy land and build 
factories and improve basic services in the 
“ development areas,” and the Treasury was 
told that it could give financial assistance 
to undertakings already established or pro- 
posed. And-so forth, to get the thing going. 


But that was not all—and this is where 
the overall planners take a bow. . The 
resporisibility of the Board of Trade for 
securing the proper distribution of industry 
throughout the country was recognised in 
the Act. ~No nonsense about it: indus- 
uired’ under Section 9 -fo — 

of Trade if they intendeto 


trialists are r 
notify the Boa 


~ 


ivf 


in 


: 

Ni + 

- form-wielders, 
- — 


snoopers. . 
’ If, instead of a gs dad, 
‘@ young man asks his mum, 


then she will quickly tell him | 


Sabout the queues in which she 
ioe has to stand, the shortages 


of clothes, her difficulty in mak- | 


meet on her apparently 
on Senay tama “Clever.” slo- 
gans..can become boomerangs, 
if they are not founded on 


‘ 
- q 


| yee oa? Pee 

Even though it is | 

| column likes to deal age 

to other than politics on 
s eaniatiey there’s such a 
smell of something cooking 
in the Socialist kitchen that 
we can’t escape it. 
’ Next month it seems that a 
great campaign is to be 
launched to beat the Socialist 
drum and to test its echoes 
and to discover how strong 

gre the columns prepared to 

march to its rhythm. 

_ Also in the last few days 
there has been produced the 
sort of fare that political 
Parties normally keep up 
their sleeves for the more ex- 
citing moments in a Genera) 
Election. 

Things are moving. And 
the commonplace wears & 
most sinister air. 


We have been instrueted 
to “ask our Dads” just 


| (PRE Socialists pride them- 
Selves on being a friendly, 
_warm and human. band of hope. 
They speak of the Prime Minis- 
ter as “Clem,” and the Lord 
President of the Council as Her- 
bert or Herbié. Dalton is always 
Hugh, Bevan’is Nye and Shin- 
well is Manny. The. Foreign 
Secretary is Ernie even to the 
Cryptoes 
The one exception 1s the Chan- 
cellor . IT have heard some of 
the more ardent refer to him as 
Stafford, but the word sticks in 
their throats. 
On the other hand, Sir Staf- 
ford is bonhomie itself, using 
- My dear fellow” right and 
left. Invhis early and more ardent 
days he would say “Comrade,” 
but this proved too embarrass- 


ASK YOUR DAD! 


Political Notes—By BRUTUS 


women, why not give dad a 
chance? 

Foot: You mean... .. 

Morrison: Yes! Yes 

Morgan Phillips: I've got it. 
AsK’ Dap! | 

Foot: Eureka! : 

Morrison: . Genius, sheet 
genius! There’s the slogan that 
will win the next election. Let 
every young man or woman 
with a vote ask Dad about con- 
ditions when the Tories were in 
power: Ask Dad! Boy, it’s a 
honey. It’s °a natural It’s a 
wow. ° 

Foot: You've been seeing too 
many “English films. | 

Morgan Phillips: We've made 
history; we three. 

. > 


~- Maurice Webb, chairman 


a 


- of the Parliamentary Labour 
had an investigation 

rd, where he is 

d, after studying family 

me to the conclu- 

ends meet is 

the most pressing, the Mostchal. | 
fnging problem before Parlia. | | 
men 


_ He thinks austerity has gone | 


ing to. the Pinkies,- and he 


dropped it for variations on 
” fellow.” 


) * . . 


| RECENTLY the Soviet Brains 

Trust. had a ‘brilliant idea. 
Realising that the “Years of 
Tory Misrule” was wearing 
thin, they tried to‘ find another 


HE jubilant. Daily Herald, 
Which is absolutely free to 
do what it is.told, came out with 
the new slogan,.“Ask Dap! 
That’s all. The Socialists almost 
danced in the streets, and hoot- 
ed with derision at the Tories at 
Llandudno discussing such trivi- 
alities as production, taxation, 
agriculture and foreign affairs. 


how terrible those days of 
“wicked Tory misrule ” really 
were—those intolerable days 
when you could buy only 20 
cigarettes for a shilling; a 
pint of beer for 8d.; or 
women’s shoes for 8s. 11d. 

And now they are after the 
| Tory Party’s money. 


too far. 


| Perhaps the People of Brad- 


| ford, too, are to ask 
their dad about what life was 
| like before Socialists interfered. 


ing political journalist has 
been sent all over the country 
in order to discover the extra- 
ordinary fact that Tories are 
prepared to support their 
political party with cash. 
athe benign figure of Mk. 
ARTHUR (GREEN WoOop—forget- 
ting for- the .moment his 
‘ famous remark about pounds, 
shillings and pence being 
“ meaningless tg a Aes — 
has been pushed forward to 
Pun the c nt line, 
He asks. “Where do the 

. Tories get most of their 
money ? ” 


The Socialist Party’s lead- _ Way of putting over the useful lie 


’ 


that Britain only became civil- 
ised in-1945..1 don’t know-which 
genius thought of it. but ] 
| imaginé it came. about somewhat 
after this fashion:— 
_. Morrison: Boys, it’s time we 
thought up something new. What 
we want is a snappy slogan. a 
cheerful slogan that an idiot 
child could understand 
Morgan Phillips: What about 
“ Mother Knows”? - 
Michael Foot: Knows what? 
Morgan Phillips: Does it 
matter? : 
Morrison: There’s something , 
in the idea, but it’s difficult to 


The’ two-word slogan swept 
across the country. ike the 
children at the feet of aleigh's 
Sailors, the young people asked 
what life was like in the terrible 
years before the war when 
wicked capitalists des 
everything they produced and 
thus made huge profits, when 
millions of workers'were forcéd 
into unemployment so that there 
would be lots of money from 
Wages available to purchase 
goods,, when the Empire was 
held together by brute force, 
when houses were built only for 
the rich, and absenteeism was a 


say on a platform It might ; °‘me. - 

sound like “ Mother's nose” Be. ° 4 ‘ 

sides, we haven't -been very (HE Three Wise Men made 
lucky with our women. | Re- only one mistake. They 
member the poster about the | should not have created a slogan 
yond accident widow ? She | which made people think. Aboye 
looked so awful that the Tories all they should not have stirred 


we A na mat have voted | memories. ini 


down to stdp the laughing. Having successfully sumbed 
Michael Foot: What about 


the minds of their’ - 
| until they had developed a mar- 
something straightforward, lin-spike level -of intellectual 
imple and yet stimulating, | concussion they. should have. 
i. as Why ‘Do’ ~Tories | heen content 
Pun. Because Dad is 
Morrison: You are always a } 
Breat help, Mike. Unlike inost grey Na 


G He and his friends appear 
to be singularly annoyed 
by the claim of Lory Woo.Ton 
that his x ae fund _ is 
i democra money "— 
rfieod almost entirely in 
small amounts. 
Mr. Greenwoon says this is 
merely a “smoke screen 
which hides the large-scale 
support of the upholders of 
the existing order.” 
It is all very puzzling. We 
should never have imagined 
that upholders of the “ exist- 
ing ues ” would have eo 
: Yet GREENWOOD 


to. 


> 
lay golden 
that are being fri 


a ade 


| 

| 

} Surre 

| Tories, 
| 


they are the geese that | 
eggs. 7 
it's nat these. cet 


of us, you had the advantage of 
university education, and can 

pring a cultured approach 

OAT questic s of n 


al im>| +. she recalls that he could b 


Bind is ean 
ning to think. | 
* * > 


EING human and soviable, 


a“ 


” 


skunks? | less. Dad 


did go to, 


; 
*. a hy son 
‘ting a two 
} 
OF ad c a, 
Pile. pgs 
he a, ‘ 

wp . en 4 

a 7 

“a9 


and and chp a shilling for 
Why d do 1 have to pay 


engees extra two shillings and two- 
pence? ” 

His son points out that there 
are family allowances now and 
somebody has to pay for them. 
The father asks why the ciga- 
rette smoker should: pay for the 


child of the non-smoker next | 


door. ; 
HEN there’s beér, which 
grows: weaker ‘and weaker 

and. dearer and dearér. “ The 
truth is,” says Dad, “that the 
bloke who smokes and drinks 
has to carry the tea-drinkers.and 
the nut-eaters on his back. 
you think we'd have ever stood 
for that in the good old days? ” 


“You mean the bad -old} 


days,” says the son, gently. 


“ Bad old da be blowed! ™ 
roars Dad. en you earned 


“money then you had it to spend. | 
What's more, it bought some- |) 

St ust get it and | 
t 


thing. Now we 
hand it over to 


UT Th were no houses 
for vou to live in. were 


there, Dad? ” 


| “Don't be a twerp! What's 
wrong »with this house? . This 
whole neighbourhood used to 
be slums. Neville Chamberlain 
tore them down and built new 
houses. A thousand new houses 
a day he built. Get that into 
your head: And every day a 
thousand people in the slums 
were rehoused Chamberlain 
didn’t go around talking about 
houses, he built them.” 


uffy bens 


all under-nourished? “ 


“Us? Son, even the tunem- 


ployed got better food than we 
get to-day. 


th Army come 


from? Where did the workers 
come from who did 12-hour 
shifts seven days a week between 
Dunkirk and the end of the 
Battle * Britain? ” 


“VES, Dad, but aren’t you 

proud that we've got our | 

fate Pt hal gol ot 

t overnment which is | 
"Lad, 

me you must have ‘been. 

dropped on ste head 


c atthe pit face and S 


hh 2 

> ted ng a 

- a 

> ; » of y 
Bk FO oe 


neh ———_—___—_——. aera owe: seieiinna lt 


P, 


Do : 


“ Yes, Dad, but weren’t you 


“And what do you mean, | 
under-nourished? Where did the 
from? . 
ere did the Commandos come | 


equality to everybody?” | 


| 


eh to | 


compulsory Be die, 


py of comp they "aad it 
optional.” 


“ Dad, you’ re being very unco-. 
Pe ig rill have to as 
um 


“O.K) son But if you're go- 
ing to do that I'd advise you to. 
insure your life first. What 
Mum thinks of this Government 
wouldn't be fit to print.” 

. 
I SUGGEST that the Tory 
Party should take this Christ- 
mas gift from the hands of the 
Socialist bunglers and hold “Ask 
Dad” meetings all over the 
country. 
fransport House has at last 
supplied the answer to its fo 


lying campaign on the years 
Tory misrule 
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ASK Your DAD 


aoe Unrers be Smiling Through Py tae 
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the Bad Old Days! 


“Like a fool I asked your Dad what Christmas was like in ) TORY, 
= | 


+ OU Dad wh ‘ 
Bad Old hat Christmas wa was like in the 
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STATE PUBLIC HOUSES ARE PLANNED FOR THE NEW TOWNS. 
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’ By. WILLIAM BARKLEY 

ME HUDSON, Tory M.-P. 

for Southport, Lancs, 
told °-Sir Stafford .Cripps 
in the Commons last night 
that he. should’ inquire 
into the maladministra- 
Ytton- of Mr. ‘Bevan, at. the 
Health Ministry. 

Mr: Bevan says he has pro- | 
vided 750,000 houses and has 
broken the back of _ the 
housing -problem. | | 


Mr. Hudson asked how. many 
isto the :750,000 included :— 


@t these 
Ses as steel: ese _ temporary Mr. 


Broken the back of the lem ? 
An authoritative estimate ‘is 
that 3 million houses, are 
needed. 


“Mr. Bevan has not built enough 
to take care of the annual 
wastage of*houses which reach 
the end of their useful life; 
Even ' so, he has completely dis- 
“yoca ted the building industry. 


PHE QUICK WAY 


io nation is spending as large 

apart of its é€ on housing 

as before the twar and getting 
only. half the number.” 

Mr. ; Saar urred that Br 
‘quickest’ way..to more 
cheaper for Mr. 
Attiee to alsin les Mr ‘Bevan. | 

A tale of Socialist y vite came 
from Mr. Hudson in moving the 
Tory motion Cepcinciag eo 


Sir vse ee 
lectures 


efficiency. 
his eee 


industry its 
argets.. How much J pier the 

Socialists. would be n-~ their 
arguments if the bositions were 
reversed ! 

Civil. aviation,® was losing £10 | 
million a year. Eléctricity 
as were taken over too Neeintly 
Or an acco to be given. but 

seemed to 


subm it in 


BRIGHT | FOR HIM | 


There was a “slowing: down of 
decisions, ah increase (oti 
administrative headquarters and | 
staff..and the uisition of 
luxurious offices—all familiar 
results of nati pigpatise tion. ) 

The railways, Hudson bde- 
lieved, mere’ dot making scone : 
money to ir running | 


costs. apart rom gh on 


_. Treasury loans. 
It was Mr. Daiton’s duty to answer 
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D Tides. No increase was 
ade this year When they were 


ns on the list for 
tion’ this 


in Parlia- 
ment. But. Mr. 
oe oulve Words - 


He warned Mr. Morrison that his 
new. “As 0 ~" Cam 
Paign mi » aNd said -. 

ae ge on 

Parent loo n 

War ribbons ys the 

now askin b: 
als. 


police mans ‘then gave a Tory 


To. get rid Of the Lora President, 
Mr. Morrison, and all he stood 
or: 


To vide * the country with a 
Prime Minister who - both 
lead and inspire ; “OUI. bo 

To’ 


War Minister ' who, by 
persoha ine as ould give 


&-FOod Minister whe, 
about : 


ASK Your DaDd 
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UNSOUND ORGANISATION 

| ACCUSING the Opposition of conducting a “sham | 
| fight” in the debate on the amendment to the, 
Address in the House of Commons at Westminster 

yesterday, Mr. Herbert Morrison, Lord President of 

the Council, said: “They have 

demonstrated not only that|way and seeing whether it was 


right or ; 
they af tnfit.for the fespon-| “Gus ecplaint about the soa 
e ~ 9 en e 
sibilities of Gover ring a “hp me sses of the British people have 
| e | been economic rs in their own 
they are unfit -uftueghiiorngg . |Country. We a@f@ goinr to make 
‘responsibilities of Oppo0si-|them full citizens. And we are 
+ ue 39 proud. of the great economic 
tion. achievements of this, the greatest 
The. Opposition amendment, | Parliament in our history.” 
deprecatin nationalisation | << 7) 
measures, was ® icfeated by 395 Breeze 


votes to 195. The debate ended with a “breeze” 


1 when Mr. Morrison quoted from 
Unfair what he described as a threatening 


Mr. Brendan Bracken § (C.,ispeech on members of boards of 

i de- Sa cot an tines a J. 
unfeir..to.say | Boyd-Carpenter | | -on- 
that the Opposition got no delight | ames) atthe Conservative con- 


ference at Brigton last year. 
from the improvement’ in the) “um. men on these boards, 


economic situation. drawn from vate ater prise 
“These class warfare remarks doing a public sponte oa are be 
are completely out of place. We) hiusea as Quislings,” .said Mr. 
recognise that our people are if} siorrigon. 
sore “needs of encouragement, but! 1. Boyd-Carpente?. interrupted 
the deficit’ in our overseas pay-|;, say that ie referred only ti 

ments is. stil] tremendous. limited number of people vo 


H 
“Does be he ever so 
anyone, “ used their positions in private 


strong a indus to tain itions .o 
that nationalisation can bridge |-public ‘ way g 
the gap in our export pay- Mr. Morrison said ‘this was a 
ments? ~- | grave allegation st men occu- 


“I am much more concerned,” he| pying considerable positions. of 
went on, \“ about the isation| responsibility in the world of in- 
of the nationalised industries than|dustry to the effect that before 
I am by their losses .in the first! undertaking membership of these 
year’s trading. Unsound organisa-| boards, presumably salaries being 
Jtion means continuous losses.” paid, they used their positions in 
| On coal, Mr. Bracken said:—“The private industry to get on to these 
\miners will gradually respond to ards to their own advantace. 
leadership they Know, but they will} Mr. Morrison said that this 
never respond to the over-centra-|grave accusation was made not 
lised organisation in London.” against particular men but anony- 
It was farcical to appoint a mem-| mously. It might stick to a who e 
ber of the Coal Board to investi-| series of men, and not only as a 
gate the matter of the Board. member of the House but as a 
The Coal Board cries out for| gentleman it was the du of Mr. 
reorganisation by its. creators, the re A scape to name the men, 

so 


Cabinet. | could vindi 
In the interests of the miners,/ honour. ag ope Shel 


tere’ must scrap this ferry-byttt see 
s m scra arnt 
organisation and provide = hetter MR. CHURCHILL’S 
and more dispersed o isation ERROR 
wes managing this all-important / 


Electricity charges Nearly Pree adl against 


asl and awes Giciae atte dan 
an wer, = sug- 
peations that consumers had suf- Mr. Churchill nearly walked 
| fered through nationalisation, said: | into the wrong lobby—the Govern- 


| It is perfectly true that electricity | ment’s—tast night during the 


icharges have gone up since the 
|} vesting day. At the ven hg date in voting on the Opposition amend- 
tion, 


jless than 150 undertakings losses|ment condemning na 


were being made totalli at thatithe Press Association Lobby cor- 
time between £5,000, andirespondent writes. 


£7,000,000. Most M.P.s had poured through 
“The British Electricity Auth-| 4), . OMe ug 
| ority had immed ately ‘no Sadia the| “7° lobbies, but Mr. Churchill 


i tariffs in these 150 cases. 
} “The reasons for civ. incre 


oe 


supporters who were busily voting | 
G | had put down, | . : 

bad, but the recent conference of 

union and N.C.B, representatives 


e® @eee se etur ei. : eet 
ome may Ah nor ee Ce Rang mde te ta. Aa 


oe 


Pins 


saying that, in the last resort, if 
a man who attended badly could 
not be reformed he might have to 
leave the industry. 


Coal 


Mr. Gaitskell said it. would not 
be easy to get an increased output 
on the scale of six or seven r 
cent, a year in the coal industry. j/ 

Mr, W. 8S. Shepherd (C., Bucklow) 
accused Mr. Dalton of intellectual 
Gishonesty when on the previous 
day he cited Cable and Wireless as 
a justification for nationalisation. 

“It is not a very convincing 
}argument in favour of nationalisa- 
Ltion that in 12 months the profits 
of the industry are reduced to 
something like one half.” 

| Mr. ‘Harold MacMillan (C., 
‘Bromiley)° winding -up for the 
i Opposition, said that no one had 
yet created a Socialist State 
ithrough the ballot-box, but only 
i by a bayonet, 

Commenting that Labour mem- 
bers preened themselves and took 
credit for the tively high 
standard of living in this country, 
ne. ed: “Who fills the p in| 
our overseas trade—Un¢le or | 
Uncle Joe?” es cheers). | 


Ask your Dad” , 


After a. pause, he ss 
io not know that, aj 
Npposition membe 
laughter, renewéc 
MacMillan said, “Or*ask your 
Uncle SLeaLLOorG. = ~~ = ery y re Se Fee 
“Of course [| suppose that for a 
Socialist Government to take this 
tainted money is not very p 


It is rathér like living on the 
of sin. Apart from jag 3 oa: 
it is rather humiliating. ut it 
gives them their one hope of 
political survival.” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, winding- 
up, said he believed that if the 
British people got to universal 
socialisation they would get there 
by examining each step on the 


Cithan >= Kentish Ti ww 
ae Nay lina 


SACKED. WORKER IS BARRED 
FROM HIS NDUSY 


MISS HORNSBY-SMITH ATTACKS 
~~ NATIONALISATION. 


Conservative M.P. for Ashford (Kent), and 


Mr. J. E. Davis (chairman of the association) presided at the 
meeting, and the speakers were received by Mr. Edward Moore 
(divisional chairman), Mr. C. P. Lewis Parker (agent), Mrs. R. 
Miller (hon, secretary), and Mr..R. Miller. 
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poston who replied to the debate, said that 
the. Opposition had been conducting a 
perfectly sham tight over their ameridment. 


‘They were in a state of ago epee me labo 


‘confusion. as to where 

Mationalisation. He had. never "oond ee py ee 

# hee go: with ony coal industry 
y ha n urnhed power. 

Mr BRACKEN (C., Bournemouth), resum- 
Ing the debate, said that. it. was quite unfair 
to assert that the Opposition got no delight 
from the improvement in the economic situa- 
tion. “These class -warfare remarks are 
completely out of place. .We recognise that 
our people are in sore need of encourage- 
ment, but the deficit in our overseas pay- 
ments is still tremendous. 

“I. believe that next year we shall find 
the road to recovery more uphill and frosty, 
and I think all parties must agree there c 
be no flinching in our efforts to restore 
solvency.” 

The requirements of our overseas customers 
pond constantly changing. “Instead of the 

Semearaeet paying attention to rectal 
of thelr ons, Shey are preparing a bigger 

ir favourite nostrum of nationalisation 
compliance wite a prescription by the 
Minister of Health 
Bracken said he was much more con- 
cerned about the .. organisation of the 
nationalised industries than about their losses 
inthe first year’s trading. But unsound 
organisation meant continuous losses. “I do 
ed “oem dy that the coal or transport indus- 
Boe sper unless they are placed on 
oti rowel tions. Unless steps are taken ‘to 
lay such foundations, they may: strangle our 
export drive and increase inflation. 

The miners will gradually re d to 
leadership they know, but they will never 
respond to the over- centralised organisation 
in London, 

“T hold that instead of eight divisional 
boards there should be at least 20, peopled by 
men in conStant touch with the pits—for each 
pit has its own peculiar. problems. It is 
nonsensical to suggest that there can be any 
sort of general method of dealing with the 

g business. 
, “The nationalised coal industry cannot. be 
reorganised by the Coal Board. The Coal 
Board itself cries. out for reorganisation from 
its creators, the Cabinet. 

‘ oe interests of 7 ggg ere oe omy 
an: Minis sor 
jerry baile ¢ oraanils on and saeetie a a batter 
and more dispersed organisat on for managing 
this all-important industry.” 


Preference for ‘ Good Old. Men ’ 


Mr Bracken -cqntinued:—“This is a Gov- 
ernment “A feeders. . Transport is also 
on their plate to the great misfortune of the 
Commission. the ‘taxpayer, and the Transport 

0 

Rt ox. rt .Commission, 

ainst ee osses on the railw 

h to order incrgases because they know 

the sales resistance of the public to sed 
ane would accentuate falling traffic.” 

rt direction required daring and 

~ RORRROTERES but the ter 

seemed have special preference for 

“* good ola men.” é If you want to put these 

in order you must find young fellows 
Ags oot fire in\their bellies.” 

Sine electricity by the purse was 
wicked, he declared. ‘‘ Even the most drastic 
purge .cannot improve the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation, . It should be wound up as soon as 
possible.” 


The Government were now proposing to 
‘¢dontrol the production of yachts, umbrella 
frames; haircuts, fruit ——— and, most 
| appropriately, manure. ughter.) aeeee | mn 
were. a few of the products of co me ey 
| listed 5 he nationalisation as ie Steel Bill. 
“You are asking too as our Civil 


ansp struggling 


s, ado not 


or _ You are working many of them toc 


"the ee sedis to vivisect the steel wr pst 
might have been conceived by a Fabian 
)planner in a nightmare. . 
‘may well rdise Britain’s recovery. 


(meaty = hen rthy of the 


on terms are more wo 
t the Bach ce Minister than the Chancellor 
i? J e 
“ Worst of ait its 
BF Barone Hin 


deep. divisions ; in muy sinh be 
Wy divide the Taio in this eae of great 
cr ” 


“* Confused Argument és 


AITSKELL (Minister of Fuel and 

Sec) acid that the argurhent in favour of 

the Opr on amendment was 
Opposition members com- 


“This crazy scheme 


condeghencés | is that it | 


— i vines me S ae 
ve us ure 
ea nationalistion tend to 
s between management and 


the first Was: 
improve rela 
ur? 

Judging by 
nationalise iron .and steel? .Of. course not. 
If nationalisation was not an end in itself 
there was no case for’ the nationalisation of 
iron and steel. 

Mr Macmillan sajd that at such a time 
Ministers carried a heavy burden, but their 
burdens and responsibilities were matched 
by their opportunities. 

“ What a chance they have. Party pressure 
and party advantage gan, of course, lead 
them along the coursé they have proclaimed 
in the g's pursuing party 
policies from which they do not seem to be 
able to separate themselves.” © (Opposition 


} cheers.) 


Mr. Morrison’s Reply 


Mr MORRISON (Lord President of the 
Council), winding up, said he believed that if 
the British peopie got to universal socialisa- 
tion they would get there by examining each 
ty on the way and seeing whether it was 

t or wrong. 

* That is the spirit in which the Government 
has appSseeyes these problems of nationali 
tion. I believe the British people will 
content to argue these things on.their merits 
as we #0 along, and the British people are 
not sufficiently foolish to want violent revolu- 
tion or to accept abstract dogmas. 

“The British peers will not be afraid of 
action or of speed in change as long as § 
and vem o along steadily without muddle, 
chaos, an e breakdown of the organisation 
of society. 

“I have never heard to this day what the 
Opposition would have done with the coal 
industry if they had been returned to power. 
They pose as an:alternative Government, but 
this refusal to say what they would have 
done or what they will do they are Tre- 
turned to power is one of the things worrying 
the electorate because the people do not think 

that a party which refuses to face up to 
stating i policy is a party fitted to govern 
this country. 

Presumably, said Mr oR the mines, 
the Bank of England, and the railways would 
remain nationalised, ‘and perhaps road trans- 
por tn here was no certainty as to what 

Sisaoct finn would do with other industries. 

“The truth is that the Opposition has been 
conducting a perfectly sham fight over this 
amendment. They are in a state of utter 
muddle and confusion as to where they stand 
on nationalisation. 

“They have demonstrated not only that 
they are unfit for e- responsibilities ‘of 
Government but that they are unfit for the 
responsibilities of Opposition.” 
laughter and cheers.) 


** Abused as Quislings ”’ 


Mr Morrison continued:—“One of our 
complaints about italist private enter- 
orias in this coun the past 30 years is. 
that the enterprise has. been. . getting 
squeezed out of it by capitalist mon * my 
That is the case in iron and steel an 
number of other industries. 

“Systematically, dogmatically, obstinately, 
the Opposition are i voting against each 
scheme as it comes along. In the organisa- 
tion of the socialised industries we have not 
reached finality. There will be modifica- 
ig improvements. Why should there not 


He urged ots ay gee members to be “a 
little considera 


(Government : 


that test, was it necessary to . 


b, 
: 


for the feelings of the men | 


wnn had the day-to-day responsibility of | 


ag those nationalised undertakings.” 


called a threatening speech by Mr Boyd- | 
Carpen 

onservative conference at Brighton 
year which contained the sentence: “ The 
will: that they will not have serv 
their. selfish interests by  betra: Me 
interests with which their first duty 


s. 
ause they do a public service. 
= pag ye and presumably traitors to 
eir class.” 
Mr BOYD-CARPENTER interrupted to 
oy that as Mr Morrison had ph “ eo 
siderate attention to his oe 
age M ay des tely 


ores reqeins that in the 
referred only to 8 tat number 


orrison read an extract from what he | 
ter (C., eit oat hades) at on | | 
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ART By J.C. WALKER 
THE BOY WHO DID ASK HIS DAD }  siogans arin course of pre- 


t General 
—— IF HE WAS GOING TO VOTE FOR THE. SAME. GOVERNMENT | Blection here ‘which is likely to 


‘be the most significant in the 
AT THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION, ‘story of Britain. For some time 
ast the Tories have pinned 
heir faith on Churchill’s call: 
“Set The People Free,” which, | 
by the way, was derived from 
the Social st Priestly’s story, 
“Let The People Sing.” . 
Now the Labour people have @ 
—— out a more homely 
an. . Forges | pe ent out | 
ce of the Sone sent ou 
the message: “ Ask Y ad.” 
The background of the 2 a | 
the Labour insistence on the bad § 
conditions, low wages and nad 
| times generally under ry Pf. 
regimes. The phrase came out § 
' | of the war-time security cry: 
“Be Like Dad—Keep Mum.” 


— 


It appears that the Socialists’ slogan for the next General Election will be 
“ASK YOUR DAD.” 
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AND ASK YOUR MUM :..!- 


“Ask your Dad” is the Labour Party secretary's advice to the young 
: eer with no ita sa ite of ra misrule between me wars.” 
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iN diate 

“ “ 
;.MV OLD DAD USED GIVE IT MY OLD DAD HAD GREAT ONES WITH 
AWAN AT CHRISTMAS TIME." lon carien- tae ee Push rarouan 


ES Ee ra Mes ir 
MY OLD DAD HAD AS MUCH AS HE WAGES IN | 
AS WELL" penis ae LIKED AND SIK PUMPS To CHOOSE FROM" 


 & 


ALL RIGHT—ASK YOUR DAD}, 


“ Ask Your Dad” is the Labour Party Secretary’s advice to the younger generation. 


BIG BOY: You told me to ask my Dad! 
LITTLE BOY: Yes, but NOT in front of your Mum ! 
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ASK YOUR DAD— 


if he remembers — 


When the £ notes in a wage packet were worth 20s. and not 12s. ? 


That there were nearly three million unemployed in 1931 after only two years of 
Socialist Government ? 


Those “ over the counter ”’ Cigarettes at 20 for 114d., shag at 5d. an ounce, and 
that real beer at 7d. a pint? 


How two million Pent bought their own houses between the wars at prices from 
£600? 


That second-hand car he bought for £30, and ran on unfationed petrol at 
ls. 3d. a gallon? 


Those 24- and 32-page Sunday newspapers ? 


ASK YOUR MUM— 


if she remembers: 


THEN 


When she could shop without queues, ration books and registrations, and was, 
always free to try that shop round the corner ? 


Those unlimited supplies of eggs at ls. 6d. a dozen, York ham at 7d. a quarter, 
fancy cakes at 7 for 6d., jam at 8d. a pound, and those penny bars of chocolate? 


When coal cost about 2s. a cwt., and it really burnt ? 
The time when there was no purchase tax ? 


How she could buy you a new school suit-for 15s. 9d., and get herself a handbag 
for even less ? 


The days when they never cut off the electricity or reduced the gas pressure while 
she was doing her housework and cooking ? 3 


ASK YOURSELF— 


if these Socialist stories about i Tory Misrule ” aren’t rather silly ? 


fF And es 
hele, © cell Pree : 
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ktive CENTRAL OFFICE, 


emphasised the lack of similar 
tinction among those who have spok 
in support of ure: Beca' 
 @s Col x | 

the | | 
nationalise the iron and steel industry 


; 
; 


is a triumph not of statesmanship but], 
for the Mtnrster or Heatru, their! 


arguments have been -uniformly 
otiose. Over the past few years, it is. 
agreed, the induStry has worked 
smoothly and efficiently under a 
system which gave the Government 
general control over policy. In order 
to criticise it, therefore, it has been 
mecessary for successive Labour 
speakers to set up dummies and knock 
them down again. Either they have 
had to employ the “Ask Your Dad” 
technique of raking over the ashes of 
the past, or they have resorted, as Sir 
StarrorD Crieps did, to fanciful 
prophecy and painted gloomy pictures 
of slump and revolution—results of 
their administration which, in other 
contexts, they would surely be. the 
last to predict. 

Sir Anprew Duncan. raised . the 
debate to the practical plane on 
which it should all.along have been 
conducted. He pointed out that in 
all the spate of “words Spoken’ in 
defence of the Bill there had been 
no reference to such Vital subjects 
as the shortage of coke and coking 
coal, the need to develop coke ovens, 
and other matters rightfully within 
the province of the Government. He 
showed, speaking with the auth 
of persénal knowledge, that even the 
attempts to denigrate the industry’s 
achievements between the wars were 
based on misconceptions. The period 


1913-1937 was, in fact, a period of| 


major expansion, and the large 
excess of capacity towards the end 
of that time provided complete refu- 
tation of the charge that a policy of 
restriction. had‘ been continually in 
force. Forecasts of sucha policy in 
the future were equally discounted by 
his announcement that eer ihe 
had already been made between the 
industry and the Government to 
ensure the supply of 18,000,000 tons 
of steel annually early in the next 
decade. 

The débate as a whole has served 
to make even more obvious than had 
beén thought possible the. singular 
weakness of the defence. The Bill 
proposes purposejessly to disrupt an 
organisation which it was agreed 
had arrived through a long process 
of trial and error at a state of high. 
efficiency and in which a nearly ideal 
balance between private enterprise 
and™ incentive, and- trial con- 
trol, had been achieved. “As a result 
of the Bill’s provisions the Govern- 
ment will go far beyond ples 

indate in entering upon a comple. 
series of industrial activities, just 4 
in order to secure its passage, they 


, 


are to exceed their mandate’ by 


paid dearly to héal the internal party 
difficulties which originally led to 
the introduction of this unfortuna e 


| 


Committee, set up by the first| Capital was written off by th 
Socialist Government, was: “ Per-| industry. nae 
haps the most striking change inj OM the. question of prices, 


the British iron and steel industries|@xceedingly low levels were 
since 1913 is the increase of 
ductive capacity.” 


pro-| reached in 1930. By 1939 Britain 


Later in the| “45 exercising an influence in the) 


“os ad 


equat; 


for all demands /¢xport markets a 


t the wishes | 


which are likely to be made upon of the Continen I countries to 
it.” This forecast was amply | Ch@tge higher: prices: emp piatear. 


aS an , were 
in Britain than in um, France, 
germany and the U.S.A‘ 

Indeed in the Jatest statistics of 
.948, prices of steel have risen 
nuch less than has coal under 
iationalisation.—Yours 

H. LEE 


Shurchill House, 
Jtley, — 


Sir,—Mr, Ernest Oughton boasts 
that he is on the right “side of 
the fence” regarding. the Steel 
Bill. The second reading of the 
Bill with its large vote in favour, 
proves that actually he is out of 
step with. the progressive views 
of the nation’s electoral majority. 
Incidentally du the debate the 
colossal cupidity of the Tories was 
again evidenced by their demand 
So far 
is. i this 
7 “M.P.s a mandate to 
support the Bill. The local Facult 
of Commerce, if really sonbacaah 
entre ny eh ‘should turn 
whatever faculty it pereomee to 

e grave al ' guinea-pig 
irectors installed in private 
concerns. 

It is sheer Tory bosh to chatter 
about “jobs for the boys” in 
nationalised undertakings. Only 
member in sevén. of the/ 
ous contro] boards is a known | 


it, 


concerned, former steel smelters 
like Mr, Jack Jones, M.P., . know 
initely more about the job than 
the lawyer-chairman of the Iron 
d Steel Federation. co 

' Major Oughton, like myself, 
Supports the United Nations 
Organisation. If he has 

. with American t 
— know that 

pvepu pro to over 
Bepublicans proposed to band ovse 
plants to ts alt business 
Brace es. This jected ( ‘was; 
defeated by the Democrat Party's | 


wo! kers’ su The peaceful 
citizens 


labour ~ and 
424€ jority of U.S.A, 
demanded control of atomic bombs 
by the nation’s representatives at 
Wash n; rather than control 
by a rity of | 
worshippers of 
dollar.”-—-Yours, 


W* make no apology for again 
referring today to Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan and his peculiar 
gift for words. Mr. Bevan’s job, 
as a Minister, is to put up houses. 
He has recently gone about the 
country saying that the Coalition 
Government’s first post-war 
housing target has been passed, 
that 750,000 Separate he®uses 
have been built, and that the 
back of the housing programme 
has been broken, 

As Mr. Bevan is a Minister of 
the Crown, we are unable to say 
more than that he has a most 
remarkable aptitude for 
“terminological. inexactitudes.” 
For a statement by a Ministry of | 
Health spokesman last night 
shows that when Mr.’ Bevan 
spoke about 750,000 houses he 
should have said homes, 
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Labour Party and Stee/ 


By a LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


HE much publicised hb 
attle} The Tories want, of 
for steel has proved a little | Kind of private ownetshis’ 4 
disappointing. Even Perth’s | Public control—I could add, at public 


P. admits that Mr Churchjjj | “*Pe®%: .UP to the. present. ti 
urchill| or since th ine, 
was not up to his usual standard, | both sides Tron eet wigs oe 


eé - . ro 
lacking his customary fire.” | Board has been tried. : They se 
ees ceived financial assistance during the 


current ear 
One Labour view I read d £20,000,000 The atin’ a 
; SO it appears that 
be suffering quite 
re not for 


\SK YOUR DAD 
tv 


News . ZO Ms. din 
ie ti 


DRAMA OF THE 
STEEL BILL 
LORD HOPE ON THREAT 
TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


That the Steel Bill, if it ever’ 
became law, would completely | 
break the back of private enter- 


Prise, was the view ex 
Lord John Hope, MP. ‘oie re 


_ ae * 
This is something very dif- 
ferent.. Mr. R. H. Hudson, for 
the Opposition, challenging Mr. 
Bevan on this in the Commons 
last night, showed that Mr. 
Bevan’s claim of 750,000 houses 
Was made up as follows: 30,000 
were requisitioned buildings and, 
therefore, not “new” houses at 
all; 130,000 were damaged houses 
since repaired: 100,000 were 
obtained by sub-dividing existing 
houses; and 23,000 were 
temporary huts in Service camps. 
Of the balance, 155,000 were 
only temporary houses—which 
| Mr. Bevan used to jeer at as 
“‘steel boxes.” 
| A Ministry of Health spokes- 
i}man has confirmed the accuracy 
of Mr. Hudson’s assertions by 
saying the figures were accurate 
and had been taken from the 
| official returns for August. Those 
acquainted with housing know, 
too, that there is now a masterly 
official classification called “units 
of accommodation,” and that 
what Mr. Bevan euphemistically 
calls a “house” may well be not 
much more a a ogg, flat, 


' It . is 

Seen, ent case for ve owned 
potiocalioation of this basic industry | natio.” ~ Yorn in the 
rison marked " “ate Mr Mot- | separate ownership from, control. 
| Printing it.| The device of the Tories hag been 


Ss of our Tory friends tri : 
seemed finally to revolve round the rubektising ane only. resulted in 
question of the compensation to be ciency. 


paid. As on_ previous 3 
Occasions 
they showed a real concern for sina Ff private’ output is not the 


their fri of private ownership b 
ends ew ee, On their ion ae hs 4 
Mr Churchill blatantly used i Of a continuous working 


Oa] as an example of the ae re ny 


nationalisation, for- th 


os that most of the | th y of rationalisation 
: as derelict. The 
rg fe... i sane ee bl eng had all the Baan nae they 
Tories had thelt weno", dn’t do anything about it. Now 


compensation would have bee nd Monty saying. they couldn’ 


Mn ev " 
more generous, and the loss to be find ns..abopt it 
Paid by the taxpayer ever greater 
Ps ) 


addressed a meeti at Libert 
Edinburgh, last ni — 
Describin : night 


as the 
dramatic event 
a iy Lord Ho 
great majority of 
were “ eco Bey 
over the whole 
tionaries in the 
won a great vi 
movement, and 
tween them.a 


People. 


Addressing a meeti 
School leet night 


more helpful to the T 
{than the Socialist ] 
Your Dad.” = It might. hy 


e been ext 
Grandfathe poret in 


The devastatin 
Labour Party nad i 


analysis by the| Pa According to Mr. Hudson, so 
far from having broken the back 
of the housing problem, Mr. 


h its Bevan has not built enough 


T i steclworkers' march | are of the 
po.call i a tren “e London, the de-| oe lig Fi of houses 
Misuse of the Enol Says “a | record the phd Test eit ee through nee, Raving i 
© English langua Their D “2 ey the end of eir useful life. 
‘ : Se | Socialists are coining an election 
phrase, “Ask Your Dad.” We say 
to those who sveék -the real 
truth about housing, “Ask the 

man who is looking for one.” 
This is not the first time Mr. 
Bevan has been challenged as to 
the accuracy of his housing 
statements. One may draw one’s 
own conclusions from the fact 
that the Minister refused to reply 
to a recent challenge by Mr. 
Marples, Conservative M.P. for 

Wallasey. 


> 


_— 


initiated b 
predominantly Tory 


oe 

Mr Bevan said not long ago, 
“It is Mo use speaking with a 
twisted tongue. “et us know the 
facts and where we are.” We 
agree; but Mr. Bevan’s many 
vocal performances show he be- 
lieves in a political attitude of 
“how the electorate.” 

For Mr. Bevan this is evidently 
the age of chiselry. But this is 
not what ordinary le, free 
from Mr. Bevan’s squalid class 
rancour, understand by demo- 
cracy: and we say, as we have 


said — that he is not oe 


be a Min of the Crown 
sshould be dismissed from office. 


4 ) igaprmee ¥, 
fl a ing characteristic of the 
- House of Commons that it can turn 
_ aside, at any moment, from the fiercest 
_ controversy to deal, sincerely and in 
4 | tae amity, with some subject above 
Party differences. So it was to-day. 
Mr, CHURCHILL came in with two 
packets of notes—one a slim one, the 


other thick. As soon as Question-time 


was over, Mr. ATTLEE rose and moved 
an Address of congratulation to THER 
| MagEstreEs, and to Princess Exr1zaBETH 
and Prince Puizie on the happy event, 
the birth of an infant Prince to the 
Princess, This had occurred on the 

evening of November 14th, and Mem- 


490 


beloved of their 


Wistebe $003 is 


ASK YovR JD 
Pumdch . 


<< . 2 


a 
2” Mov 194%: ad 


: | Pune, November 241948 


To-day: th the. quict of the 
House, Mr. - ATTLEE asked 


the faithful Commons to. 


register their own delight 
(and that of the nation) at 
an event so pleasing and so 
| ignificant for the future. 
e said the members ‘of the 


Royal Family held the affection of all 
. in a manner not surpassed by the best- 
predecessors 


| edecessors, and in 
millions of homes the joyous news had 
caused pleasure and excitement. 

~ Mr. CHURCHILL seconded the Prime 
Minister’s motion, commenting that 
above .the din ‘of Party strife the 
‘Fhrone stood ancient and calm. Mr. 
CLEMENT Davisgs, for the Liberals, and 
Mr. Hersert Botousr, for the Liberal 
Nationals, added their support, and— 


although Mr: Wirire GaLtacuEr, the 


Communist Member, felt it his duty to 
mention that there | 
being born in “sub-lets”—the motion 
of. congratulation was passed without 
dissent. 


Then, as though pagans, J by con- 
trast the unanimity in loyalty to the 
Throne,‘ Mr..CHURCHILL produced. his 
thick packet of notes and, with obvious 
satisfaction, stepped to the Table to 
open his attack on the Steel Bill. 

_ .Tho&e who had waited a day for Mr. 
(CHURCHILL’s barrage were not dis- 
pointed; He was at. the top of his 


ap 
form, and his attack had all the old fire ~ 


and wealth of piled-up adjective and 
allitération. And his wit was.as sharp 
and quick as ever. 

When he was talking about the 
workers in the steel industry, some- 
one interrupted from the Government 
benches, and Mr. CHURCHILL crisply 
reminded the interjector that, many 
years ago, he (Mr. C.) had piloted much 
legislation that had meant much to the 


| working-man. He stressed this senior- 


ity by making play with the latest 
Labour Party slogan, “Ask Your 
Dad!” and recommending earnest 
seekers after enlightenment to “ Ask 
Their Grand-dad ”’—he being the holder 
of that title. : 
However, it was not all honey. A 
very considerable admixture of gall 
and a spot or two of strychnine were 
noticeable, For instance, he expressed 
the view that the steel industry would 
suffer until Socialist meddlers and 
muddlers stood out of the sunlight. 
He declared his surprise that the 
Prime Minister was not ashamed of 
himself. He announced that the Bill 
was not a Bill but a plot, designed to 
keep the Government gang together 


and in possession of the sweets of office. 
He defined the Government’s action as 
a Party dodge, but one that, amid 
and censure, would end the 


obloquy 
Labour Party’s dismal reign. 


Not until the end of the debate did 


were many children — 


leader had to shout above the protest- 

ing dim that the Minister had no right 

to throw out threats of revolution. { 
The day’s debate ended in uproar. 


UESDAY, omuaber ‘16th. —It is 
characteristic of the 


Sines of Commons that it can turn 
aside, at any moment, from the fiercest 
controversy to deal, ‘sincerely and in 
perfect amity, with some subject above 
Sits differences. So it was to-day. 
Mr, CHURCHILL came in with two 
packets of notes—one a slim one, the 
other thick. As soon as Question-time 
was over, Mr. ATTLEE rose and moved 
an Address of congratulation to THEIR 
MaJEstTrEs, and to Princess ELIZABETH 
and Prince Pure on the happy event, 
the birth of an infant Prince to the 
Princess, .This had occurred. on the 


enlightenment to “ Ask 
Their Grand-dad’’—he being the holder 
of that title. 

However, it was not all honey. A 
very considerable admixture of gall 
and a spot or two of strychnine were 
noticeable, For instance, he expressed 
the view that the steel industry would 
suffer until Socialist meddlers and 
muddlers stood out of the sunlight. 
He declared his surprise that the 
Prime Minister was not ashamed of 
himself. He announced that the Bill 
was not a Bill but a plot, designed to 
keep the Government gang together 


evening of-November 14th; and Mem- 
490 


and in possession of the sweets of office. 
He defined the Government’s action as 
a Party dodge, but one that, amid 
obloquy and censure, would end the 
Labour Party’s dismal reign. 

Not until the end of the debate did 
a Governmental foeman worthy of Mr. 
CHURCHILL'S steel enter the lists in the 
person of Sir Starrorp Crires. He 
dealt particularly with complaints that 
the compensation plans in the Bill were 
unfair and smacked of confiscation. 
This he denied, arguing that the Stock 
Exchange: prices of steel stocks and’ 
shares must be fair, since they repre- 
sented bargains between willing buyers 
and sellers. 

Tater Sir Starrorp (possibly in 
the heat of the moment) seemed to 
suggest that, if they could not "deat 
with private industrial empires” by’ 
peace means, Britain’s workers 
might have to take the “ugly alterna- 
tive” of violence. This caused a gasp- 
of astonishment on the Opposition 
benches, a dismayed biting of lips in 
the Government ranks. 

Mr. . CHURCHILL, angry, was up 
in ® moment—but Sir STAFFORD 
refused to give way, and the: Tory 


leader had to shout above the protest- 

ing dim that the Minister had no right 

to throw out threats of revolution. 
The day’s debate ended in uproar. 
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‘You murder the 
little firms’ 


By WILLIAM BARKLEY 


R. CHURCHILL thundered against the 

Steel Bill in the Commons last night, and 
declared: “This is-not a Bill. It is a plot. 
it is not a plan to help our patient, struggling 
people but a burglar’s jemmy to crack the 
capitalistic crib.”’ 


He denounced the nationalisation. iain as 
a “murderous monopoly,” which will kill the 
little firms providing us with our everyday 
needs. 

His eye lighted on Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
Chancellor, sitting opposite with folded arms 
and Sphinx-like smile, which, at Mr. Churchill's 


vehemence, became a laugh. | 

“Ah! You laugh,” cried Mr. Churchill. “But ‘yo 
live on the activities of the 80 per cent. of industry which 
as-free,-- 


4 These firme are ampere 3 
already by the extra costs of 
nationalised services, enor- 
mous taxation, State dinter- 
ferences and restrictions. 

“But they are carrying the 
whole burden of our life and are 
our only solvent economic power. 

“ By this Steel Bill, that 80 per 
cent. of industry is to be sub 
ea ected to the deadly gan ® of 

steel roe oe whose 
tamtectae will ulti ly Emon 
ek form of free acti 
tevery moment the Socialist. 
eEsy will have the means of 
striking down the o ents of 
their totalitarian designs.” 


‘The big dog’ 


Mr. Churchill, in a spéech of 
wide , = oe er, Me 
umour a n gna on, said 
that on re State nopol “ie 
of the mo y to 
ruin outside firms. 
That State somapoly would be 
conducted by tisan 
tative of » wg vercunent fees 
political future and his party. 1 


depend entirely on his ability. o 
prove Gow much better and more 


Sok Ste a a State monopoly. 
han free enterprise. ia 


“That. will be his 
tonight—his the 
future.” . Churchill 
“The big dog [State Steel] 1as 
to be fed full first. 

| “Tf anyone goes hort it wil 
| mot be he, ans 


| to pass says be madi 
© go well with the Staite s | 
| ly.’ This is indeed a m le 
SP 


that the. .minc 
piesewses should now, ee 
| Fo ae le bal Roeneties 


area ecamme cag ng ‘tn vat 
od es the ~g¥- 
upply, or successor, when 
Suppl. oF the Bill laid dows 
that ae monopoly must not mak 
 @ loss? 


‘Honeyed words” 


Monday, Mr. & 
honeyed words about 
industries. 


“Tf anyone goes Mort it wil 
not be he. However mismanagec 
may be, the law we are askec 
pass says ‘Aill.is to be made 
‘go well with the State monc 
cena This is indeed a murderous 


eme.” 
‘He supposed that the minc 
industries. should now, in ‘t 
Socialist jargon, be called sp 
TIT TS, stein oh sia eameen ee =" 
If they became inconvenient mm 
rivals hive would they be treatec 
by Mr. Strauss, the Minister ¢ 
Supply, or his successor, wher 
Clause 29 of the Bill laid dowr 
that the monopoly must not make 
a loss ? 


‘Honeyed words’ 


On Monday, Mr. Strauss spo 
honeyed words about the smé 
industries. 

“But ‘who is so_ gullible, 
exclaimed Mr. Churchill, “as to 
believe that a Socialist industrial 


| 


» 
' 
i 


commissar—and that is what we | 


are creating.” he retorted when 
Socialists laughed—* will tolerate 
any competition by an 
inconvenient rival ? 

“Mr. Strauss has rivals at his 
mercy. By ‘a stroke of the pen he’ 


can -deprive them of the raw4 


materials by which they live. 

“Short of this he can threaten 
or coerce them to any: extent. 
Every grade of. pressure can be 
applied, or threatened. 

“The kind remarks you made 
about them yesterday,” he said 
to Mr...Strauss, “are as refresh- 
ing to the minor firms as the 
kiss of death,” 

The man who, in speech at 
least, wields incomparably more 
command over Parliament than 
any other, stood back and sur- 
veyed the Socialist benches with 
wide gesturing arms. 


‘Did she fall?’ 


“Today you boast that you are 
the foes of Communism. ialist 
parties in every European coun- 
try have been found to be alto- 
gether inadequate as barriers 
against it. 

“As this Bill shows, you are 
the handmaids and heralds of 
nee rot you + po 
way at every stage and s or 
its further advance.” . 
angry o ithe ) po tlas Bleek 

| mutterings in u 
with a quick change of tone, as 
he recalled an oratorical gem 
from his own past :— | 

“I said long ago that a strong 
dose of Socialism or Communism 
would kill Britannia stone dead. 
and at the inquest the only 
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say :— 

~ We must make a success of 
our ‘Socialist railways or British 
Railways: I believe they allow 
oo of: that word there,” he 


- 


| and the 
Socia methods.” 
No Bevan— 


And no dad 
that 


Mr. Churchill, | 
he introduced sieatesicent 
es and insurance away 
1904, had a moment of 


at 
2 


e° ee. 
He 
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“he said: 
need not ask 
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“You 
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be said across the floor of the 
House.” | 

Tories raised great shouts 
of “Withdraw.” Mr. Jones, 
refused. 


ever sine: 1932 Governments had 
controlled steel prices as their 
duty to saf the 


But this supervision had never 

hampered the industry’s advance. 

Tt Gad been an island of 
‘in the rack an 


“ And this is the industry which 
the. Socialist Government has 
selected for the utmost exercise 
of its malice, and in comolete dis- 
regard of the nation’s prosperity. 


 Attack— 


To. Mr. Attlee, scribbling away 
at notes and 
Mr. 
the 


; 


Ch . 

Prime M Was. not 
ashamed when Socialists sneered 
at Tories as the sordid defenders 
of private interests. | 

Had Mr. Attlee forgotten that 

t day in 1940 at the time of 

Parliament in one 

private rights, 

interests, and properties on the 
altar. of- yictory ? 

And had he forgotten that 
this was done by a House of 
Commons with a Tory majority 
of 150 and a House of Lords now 
described as loaded with vermin ? 


Sir Richard Acland (Soc., 
Gravesend) stood to ‘inter- 
rupt where his | did not 
move. | 
Mr. Churchill muttered 
chief be? Whip, “ Acland used 

a 


to be beral,; did he not?” 


And defence 


And then, in a thunder 


to the 


in return. for tariff protection to 
the industry. *) 


It was foolish -of him: 


counes. That i§.the. 

tion tich the r 

will tet in the export markets. 

“Tivill not be helpful,” he 

id.i“I do not 6 _ the 
Sly firm Strauss eas 


Party dodge 
. * ma; agreements 
whe reached herwebn the high 


cting parties at the expense 
umers.” 


Bill is not an 

@ party 

together 

whee they st till they have run 
the ull length of their term. 


“} is a piece of party tactics, 
inteifiec e taes toe Socialist 
left wing in order, and the 
Govenment, as long as possible, 


pnee. 


l wa 
Jack 
Secrt 
Supp 
are 


nve 
cau i of this he sent for me. I 
had worked there 32 years.and he 
off me the assistant manager- 
ship of the works. 


Millions. lost 
“But this condition was defi- 
nitely laid down: that I should 
leave my union activities and 
cease my union membership. 
“I determined -to stay in 
England with the men of whom 
I am 2 send, eee that one 
yt co fight such a system. | 
, hope is now f Ay: | 


As an on-Chanaelibr of 
Exchequer I like to 
Governme nt 


arg said 
mapa me 
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yee of Parliament 
are assembling to-day for 
‘what promises to be the most, 


_ passionately - fought session 
since the Socialists jumped 
into power in 1945. 

Unionists and Socialists alike 
are well] aware that w*at hap- 
‘pens in this last full session of 

present Parliament will 
shape the destinies of their re- 
ive parties at the General 


mete gion y Ming spp Be 
nionists 


mounting an ever-growing of- 
fensive against a Government 
that is about to cram the session 
with every remaining piece of 
outstanding Socialist SC ec'slation 
‘with which to the elec- 
torate when it has to give an 
account of the deeds done. 


x x 
Into the Defensive 


SIGN that the Socialist 
Party mana 


@ come you will find the U 


ers are now 


3 a owan into the d 


IAN * FRASER 


“The Press and Journal” 
Lobby Correspondent 


coldly logical, hard - working 
vegetarian. No wonder Sir 
Stafford sees the leadership of 
the Party nearly within his 


grasp. 

Maybe it will not come in this 
Parliament, unless bad health 
compels the Prime Minister to 
hand over the wheel, but the 
odds are that it-will in the next, 
whether in victory or defeat. 


x * * 


RIPPS is not ular with 

it Party the hail- 
fellow- -met pahee: although 
not without personal charm in 
more intimate conclaves. 

-Old remember that 
Moscow once had hopes of this 
son of a baron. 

But, in the. eventuality, the 


ensive is t 
be seen in the “Ask AM edie prefer to entrust 


slogan manuf 
port House. 


Constitutional law decrees 
that the Government’s life must 
end at the very latest by May, 
1950, but there are those who see 
the seeds of an earlier General 
Election germinating in the 
events that are expected to un- 
fold themselves in the coming 
| critica] months. 

The Judicial Tribunal inquiry 
which it will be Mr Attlee’s un- 
happy duty to announce to- 
morrow may yet have political 
repercussions. 

Some observers also argue 
that the Government, advised 
by that astutest of party mana- 
gers, Mr Herbert Morrison, may 
decide it’ would be tactically 
better to spring the élection 
before the five years’ span has 
run out and before the Opposi- 
tion machine is fully geared. 


x * * 


Be more résponsible 
political opinion tends 
to agree that the Government 
will last its full term. 


That would give the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a couple 
of Budgets in which to produce 
palatable electoral sops in the 
form of purchase tax, and pos- 
‘sibly income tax, cuts and 
cheaper cigarettes and beer. 


For there can be no doubt that 
it. will be on the process of 
alleviating present  austerities 
and trusting in the proverbially 
short memory of the. great 
British public that the Socialists 
will base much. of their cam- 


P Not _ very 
sipped out 


at 


of Bs ie me Be 


gal, Socialist member | 


e to Sir ge anes rather 
than to slick Mr Herbert Morri- 


CRIPPS or MORRISON? 


son, who,-for all his quick- 
witted ability, has never quite 
captured the regard of the 
north-country Socialists who 
form such a formidable voting 
bloc in the Party counsels. 


x xk & 

R ERNEST. BEVIN can 
no longer be counted 
among the possible leaders of 
this faction-ridden party. Three 
desperately anxious years as 
Foreign Secretary have taken 

their physical toll. 

Bevin’s task would have been 
heavy enough hed he had a 
united House of Commons be- 
hind his policy, but, as Mr 
Anthony Eden well said at Llan- 
dudno, the Foreign Secretary 
has been the victim of.a “ bitter 
and tireless vendetta,” relont- 
lessly pursued by the “eryptos” 
within his own. party ranks. 

The ironic thing: is that Mr 
Ps had Rig gy intended 


Ps Exchequer. Chancellor of 
e n 
Yet ¢ knocking 


at the Foreign Office door Mr | 


' Hugh Dalton, the man who was 


given the cellorship and | 
lost it, and who is now drawing 
his £5000. yéar in a not-too- 
onerous post as Chancellor of | . 
the Duchy of Lancaster. | 
gre his friends say, would 

happy to take over the 
Peveinn ecretaryship, though | 
there is no sign that Mr.Bevin, | 
toughened by years of trade 
union bargaining, intends to 
give it up. 


x x * 
Marching Orders 


F, perchante, he peers into | 

the future from his seat 

at the Treasury. box in the | 

House of Commons to-day, Mr 

Attlee can see nothing but days 
of great worry in store. 

Since he took office three 
years ago he has been respon- 
sible for some eighteen sack- 
ings or switches in the original 
Ministerial personnel. 

Peers as well as M.P.s and old 
friends have had their march- 
ing orders from this outwardly 
mild-mannered Prime Minister. 


Mr Attlee must well realise 
that he will be able to rely on 
the Opposition to support the 
present foreign policy and any 
necessary measures of re-arma- | 
ment, but little else, | 


A year: ago, when the session | 
that is done with was being) 

ened, Mr Churchill said this 
shout? the Government: “ Mini- | 
sters and their supporters may 
cling to office until the last | 
dregs of their self-respect are | 
gone and the last remnant of | 
our financial resources have | 
been scattered; but the longer 
they wait the worse it will be 
for their party fortunes and 
their personal reputations .. .” 


Iron and Steel 


Unionists are convinced that 
these words have the ting of 
true prophecy about them. . 


They are confident their hour 
is about to strike. They are 
determined to push home their 
advantage throughout the days. 
and nights of a session that pro- 
mises. nothing . but aay grind- 
ing work, wi ater.” & -night 
sittings, as vernment 
hurries on to the Statute Book 
what is left of the “Socialism 
in Our Time” programme. 


Where antagonisms will flare 
fiercest will be on the Iron and 
Steel Bill, which will be forced, 
through at speed. This -last 
piece of large-scale ag ag a 
tion will be fought line by 

And when i battle ae 
in the Commons it will be joined 
again in the Lords. ‘F 

The c s MP. will 
most ass Eval his £1000 


oo 9a et 2 tN 


Pll Et gs 


| latest recorder 
| plenty,* describes an 


t 


| | ‘ei rns Jubilee pad B 
: i Sag $s) 


[- 
Gn | 


bids the clooes “ 


"FOR BETTER OR FOR WUnoe: 


OOKS constantly appear about 
the possibly good and cer- 
tainly gaudy old days at the 

beginning of this century, when the 
rich were indeed the elegant and 
even the poor could sing the Harry 
Champion chorus, 
“ And every night 
low out your kite 
With boiled beef and carrots” 


| without feeling any sense of h 
6 te 


selfsmockery. Frederi Wi 

the vanished 
evening meal 

at Poverty Corner of coffee, — 

on test. and hard-boiled egg, 

3d, , now the cost o yee 


— Fotlw @ half cigarettes Were those 


ess AND WHITE 


estion has invaded our poli- 
banging the party —— 


k Dad” 
cerning. the Tory mor 
cerning the “Ask. Grand-dad ” 

the old, bold days of Henry 
The Tories will naturally 
pred pe geo such as Mr, 
and remind .us_ that 

ee of the better- 


a fron ed of Jubilee- 
read, S.E., would entertain d domestic- 


ally at t Chiristonas with “ nuts, sweets, 

sirloins” (note the plurals) 
plus “beer, wines, and Se and 
a multitude of extras nea packed 


in the Bie yet beaytifully decorated 
boxes and tins.” 


- But turthes’ Phos ve to read Mr. Willis 
ose were, in the common 
phrase, “ colourful days ”: but parti- 
coloured in actual fact. For if the 
“wine was more than red, the face 
was often worse than pale. Anaemia 
‘Was regarded as normal in factory- 
Bate And y panerdetg oe wee aes: 
in poor districts, by heavy, an 
accepted, infantile mortality. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
| Mr. Willis’s. records and memories 
| is that the better-paid workers, the 
| Roffeys of Jubilee-road and_ their 
| kind. were at least’ as well off and 


tics: hing 


By IVOR BROWN — 


perhaps much better off than are 
their descendants now drawing a far 
nee packet of more or less mean- 


money. But the unskilled 


Senda was worse off. 


The unorganised an and unskilled worker 
had a tough time . Labourers 
giad to work a 12-hour night 
cleaning down buses, for 20s. a week. 


I should think the heaviest burden. 


they had to bear, worse than under. 
feeding, bad housing, poor clothes and 
insecurity, was their position of sub- 
servience; they were never free to call 
their souls their own for fear of the 
sack. To me that would have been 
rs owl unbearable, and there were many 
ands in that gene: 
Edwardian societ littering 
pyramid, but its ins a d hardly 
bear inspection. 

What certainly omer from any 
of these comparisons of the decades 
is a decline in gusto. When 1 watch 
our néw social democracy mooching 
round the new and squalid Leicester- 
wg F (or any other town-centre) 

gt ags night, I can see little 
of the old hilarity and vitality 
> ich spilled itself in the music- 
halls and danced to barrel-organs in 
the mye for en price . a iS decen 
copper owadays people sit do 
and drowsy at the jletuben or dance, 
at a half-crown “ Pally,” to the moan 
of “blues.” . The temperature has 
gone down: the tune has changed. 


ANTS IN ACADEME 


But that; you may well say, is a 
small thing matched with the arrival 
of stronger cree children, unex- 
ploited and also—for good or ill— 
uninhibited. Certainly the disgust- 
ing side of Saturday night is much 
diminished. The crowds are more 
drab and spiritless, but thea are not 

sordidly, hideously drunk. I re- 
member as a boy being taken out to 


= a 


in the West End add 
a Saturday theatre in th That One doex cul aak ae 
- brued a gore, omy for 
am pomet to. laugh, ey the. 
a y. unreason. 


and then driven back near to mid- 


-night on a horse-tram to 


Hampstead; Ne er, by 
screaming and scrapp drun 
‘women.in the car. That is almost 
un able now 
hat of the wealthier? The pro- 
clerisy and 


Powis the 


the -eyes,. 


money. to use thé old names 
of middle-class, have not 
only “Tost their standard of living; 
they. are imsulted .as trash and 
vermin: by Cabinet Ministers: The 
Universities, I.am told, have shed 
colour and personality. They are 
becoming, some say, vast, grey Con- 
tinuation Schools: where industrious 
State-scholars, ignorant and heed- 
less of the beauty and’ history of 
their oe é surroundings and of the 
lorious freedom which University 
ife should confer, toil like good 
little ants. to get a safe job in the 
ant-hill State of tosmorrow. Are 
there no intellectual dandies, no 
lively, original spirits, no scholars 
who can get sent down one term for 
their touch of folly and take a First 
the next for their touch of genius? 
remember such, They were 
essential Oxf 


BEAR-GARDEN 


Yet that was only just ceasin 
be: Jude the Obscure’s Oxford, 
narrow enclave of ip tee its Mi 
at last ajar and only gradually open- 
ing to the poor who could do the 
requisite examination-tricks. It had 
its nastiness, now gone, the nasti- 
ness of the purse-proud, horse-rid- 
ing louts wae in their noisy cups’ 
smash place up with more or 
less. impuni ty-—there were. no. snobs 
like some of the dons—and turned 
this Academe into a_bear-garden of 
their own. A handful they were, 
no doubt, who would not speak to 
anyone from a less ex school 
than Eton or Harrow, few but odious. | 
It is ‘well they lack successors. . 

Less colour? Yes, in Leicester- 
square or College quad. But more 
social justice in our spread of 
hinge. t is a pity — 

Britain has gone very grey. 


~ 


When will our Bloodless se $8 ra re : 


some paint to its 


eee 


occasion “gay. 
These icon ee make educ: ation. 


~ 


Copyright of ae on m thi | oe 
rved in all cou mont 


Si Disc sada 


me to 
or ts. 1 could 
rom Villa; at at 


FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE? 


OOKS constantly appear about 
the possibly good and cer- 
tainly gaudy old days at the 

beginning of this century, when the 
rich were indeed the elegant and 


even the poor could sing the Harry 
Champion chorus, 
“ And every night 
low out your kite 
With boiled beef and carrots ” 
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| “rhe 9 clusion mortality. 
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perhaps much better off than are 
their descendants now drawing a far 
a A pe of more or less mean- 

money. But the unskilled 
‘ondinae was worse off. 


The pacegemess and unskilled worker 
had a tough time. . Labourers e 

glad to work a 12-hour night 
Sieknin down buses, for 20s. a week. 
I should think the heaviest burden 
they had to bear, worse than under- 
feeding, bad cee poor clothes and 
insecurity, was their position of sub- 
servience; they were never free to call 
their souls their own for fear of the 
sack. To me that would have been 

uite unbearable, and there were many 
dheusands in that geeon 


Edwardian societ 

pyramid, but its 

bear inspection. 
What certainly emerges from any 


littering 
Pow ae d 


* ‘of these comparisons of the yd 


is a decline in gusto. When I watch 
our néw social democracy mooching 
round the new and squalid Leicester- 
square (or any other town-centre) 
on a Saturday night, I can see little 
of the old hilarity and vitality 
ich spilled itself in the music- 
hails danced to barrel-organs in 
the ae for _ price of a thrown 
Nowadays people sit doped 

gu oraees at the pictures or ce, 
at a half-crown “ Pally,” to the moan 
of “blues.” . The temperature has 


gone down: the tune has changed. 


ANTS IN ACADEME 


But that; you may well say, is a 
small thing matched with the arrival 
of stronger a children, unex- 
ploited and also—for good or ill— 
uninhibited. "Certainly, the disgust- 
ing side of Saturday night is much 
diminished. The crowds are more 
drab and spiritless, but thew are not 

sordidly, hideously drunk. re- 
member as a boy being taken out to 
a Saturday theatre in the West End 
and then driven back near to mid- 
-night on a horse-tram to Pond-street, 
pencin tag I je horrified by the 


creaming and of drunken 
women. in the car. poi is almost 


tte now. 
at of the wealthier? The pro- 
people,. the clerisy and 


‘add some paint to its 
‘ain g? 


eyes, . 


menalty, to use thé old names 
of the middle-class, have not 
only lost their standard of living; 
they are imsulted .as trash and 
vermin by Cabinet Ministers: The 
Universities, I am told, have shed 
colour and personality. They are 
becoming, some say, vast, grey Con- 
tinuation Schools where industrious 
State-scholars, ignorant and heed- 
less of the beauty and’ history of 
their unique surroundings and of the 
lorious freedom which University 
ife should confer, toil like good 
little ants. to get a safe job in the 
ant-hill State of toemorrow. Are 
there no intellectual dandies, no 
lively, original spirits, no scholars 
who can get sent down one term for 
their touch of folly and take a First 
the next for their touch of genius? 
I remember such, They were 
essential Oxf 


BEAR-GARDEN 


Yet that was only just ceasin 8 
be> Jude the Obscure’s Oxford, 
narrow enclave of ip ene op its At 
at last ajar and only gradually open- 
ing to the poor aus could do the 
requisite examination-tricks. It had 
its nastiness, now gone, the nasti- 
ness of the ‘purse-proud, horse-rid- 
ing louts who in their noisy cups: 
smashed the place up with more or 
less. impunity—there were no snobs 
like some of the dons—and turned 
this Academe into a_bear-garden of 
their own. A handful: they were, 
no doubt, who would not speak to 
anyone from a less ex school 
than Eton or ew but odious. 
It is ‘well they lack successors. . 

Less colour? Yes, in Leicester- 
square or College quad. But more 
pace justice pity “th oye: oa read - of 
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2s TURES so i eae a es 
| SUCH A SHOCK | 
WFR. WILSON, of the Board |, 
) ~~ 9 Of, Trade, has given.us all |” 
| i u @ shock. He has told us 


5 
a 


i 


tin the very near future } 
there isto be a heavy cut in 
‘utility cloth and the shops will 
have very much less utility 
clothing than now. And heaven 


knows the supply is small 
enough now. I notice that the 
Socialists are stunting a slogan 

*“*‘ Ask Dad” Well, I hope the 
young people of the country— 
especially those with votes— | eS } ; 
will take that advice. The only | : 


people who have any reason to comment, or perhaps ‘Soci \ : 2 ol, 1 
fear are the Socialists them- | FP, mi : WH <§ ms we us 


selves. In the days before we | yo nd o eang A RST OW 
knew anything about Socialist | 7 

Government in this country a : | “WHY NOT ASK- MUM?” 
man could get a good suit of don. A 

clothes for £2, That is vhat his 

Dad will tell him...He knows 

what he has to pay for it to-day. 


‘HARD TO GET. 


Obviously something — will 
have to be done about clothes 
prices, especially if utility suits 
are to.be any harder to get, as 
Mr, Wilson has assured us they | 
will. A™ your Dad, says Sir William, | 

Unless he can. get a utility }*™ ask your Dad, if you want to 
suit a man will find it im- know what life was like before; 
possible to get one for less than don’t believe the Labour story of a 


£20.. What. manual worker can |« 3 
afford to pay’ £20 for a suit? ag and Tory” and the 


Even then he will have to wait | 
not less than six months to get | * 
it. | to 

Women are in even worse 
plight. I was looking over the 
advertisements in a London 
paper the other day and read 
those of the popular stores. I 
refer to the concerns which are 
patronised by the office girls! 
and shop girls in London. It 
seemed a common price. for a 
coat was £20. Now’ I -submit 
from every point: of view: that 
is absolutely ridiculous. 


Obviously there must be a 
reason. The retailers are not 
profiteering. ‘Their profits are 
controlled,. But.. clearly, some- 
where between the back of the 
sheep and the wearer of the 
garment somebody must be hav- 
ing a considerable rake-off. I 
think it is due to the retailer 
and the consumer that some- 
body should discover where it is 
and let us know. Not-only that, 
but remove the ramp...For ramp 
_ there must be somewhere. 


| GOVERNMENT'S SHARE. 

We all know the Government 
takes a big share in purchase 
tax, and it is reasonable that 
excessive buying should be pre- 
vented, but it is a fact that after 
80 many years of making-do 

bP wardrobes have got into such a 
sState,.that they must be re- 
plenished to some extent. 

All classes of the community 
are suffering: The individual 
who is independent can afford 
to.go. out with patches on his 
garments, but the person who. 
has to earn a living must always 
be presentable or employers will 
cease to be interested in them. 
The clerk and employees in like | 
jobs is compelled to keep looking 
smart. How can they do it at 
the prevailing prices of clothes? 


~$So when Mr. Wilson tells us 
that we are to have fifteen per 
cent. less of the goods we can 
afford to buy it comes as a nasty 
shock, because it tells us that 
new clothing, already hard. to 
come by, is still further beyond’ 


our reach, | 
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* 
Seen Without Asking Dad 
3. C. Walker's cartoon portraying 
the Tory viewpoint on long - term 
planning is typical of their attitude | 
in general, occupying we wuuie ys 
, the hearthside and not even giving 
AT kith. pee -Kkin the dog a chance, . 


| , The. least we all expect of this 
Dad. eh cag cig life is a “Dog's Chance.” 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1948 


FOOD 
OST of us tend to think with 
our stomachs, and the advice 
Liiot Mr. Morgan Phillips at Peck- 
sj ham, to “Ask. your. Dad,” is being 
D\iwidely accepted as a comparison 
| bee Christmas feeding before and 
“since the war. Austerity is no 
,inovelty to the poor. The com- 
plaints about inadequate . food 
s\itoday come, naturally enough, 
from people who were accus- 
tomed to good living in our more 
prosperous days, and they can 
iievoke sumptuous memories. 
In the 1920s West End restaurants 
Piwould spend £50,000 on  re- 


decorations every few years and 
£12,000 a year on dance bands. 


that went with those settings and 
enjoy a meuth-watering exercise, 
We still see luxury in the midst 
"iof national poverty, but the last 
War was not so good for profiteers 
7#|28 the previous one: ‘The -richest 
spivs ofthis yéar may envy the 
siplutocrats of the jazz age, for the 
‘tilast war. cost this. country between 
Mi£13 million and £15 million a 
day, and denuded the earth 
gian unprecedented extent. ) 
Food and clothing controls in| 
Britain, recognised by all now as/ 
a necessary evil, have ensured a| 
fairer distribution of - dur thin 
supplies. ‘We like to see people 
iswimming in champagne and eat- 
Jing high-class delicacies off gold 
‘iplate if they want to, but only so 
long as everybody - else has 
enough of the staple foods to 


siabolish fears of. under-nourish- 
ment. 


: 


| But only about a third of the 
\population could afford luxury 

iving before the war. The 
other two-thirds (three-quarters 


fe South London) were hard-up 


fn degrees which varied from 
ends meet to points 
around the subsistence line, with 
af tagic number below it. Pros- 
perity is not a national asset until 
ijt is distributed among those who 
firreate it as well as among those 
who own its. means of - creation, 
Piand that means national planning. 
| Full employment in efficient 
ndustry is, however, more. than 
2 way of faising the general 
standard of éating and drinking. 
Good living is mental as well as 
physical, and it includes the 
satisfaction a man gets in 
yrespect. of society when 
acknowledges its need 
keep, a status 
| before t in time. of. war. 
|When the hero of the “ great” 
iwar paraded inevitably with his 
medals at the Labour Exchange, 
he was regarded by the comfort- 
‘lable classes as a parasite. 
All .modern. Governments are 
victims of world _— conditions 
1 their — Pegg ree 
against the: “ National ” vern-| | 
ments ‘ét the’ past is that, 


“TATrO is 
- 7 ? 4 


Tul ‘s, they tried to solve . 
Problems by “economy,” which 
meant crude deflation. | 

The Great Depression of the 
"30s, starting in Wall Street as a 
lump resulting from the crazy 
post-war boom, duly reached this 
country and the automatic re- 
action of the Government, led by) 
Conservatives, was an Economy} 
Bill involving a 10 per cent. cut) 
in its own expenditure. Ask Fred| 
Copeman, of Lewisham, ~ what; 
happened next. They todk 1s. a 
day. off the sailors’ meagre pay, 
and ratings of the Fleet at Inver- 
gordon went on strike. The 
Government capitulated, a general 
election followed, and, reinforced 
with a larger. majority, the 
Government reduced the dele and 
introduced the means test. - 

As unemployment followed the 
economy drive, there grew up the! 
[Distressed Areas, .with three 
imillion men drawing enough dole 
to keep them alive but not enough 
© keep them fit for work. Their 
desperation drove them to hunger 
marches on London, and our local 
workless swelled the street 

onstrations. Over 2,500 people 
in Hyde Park were dispersed. by 
the police. with batons, 100 were 
injured, and 50 -arrésted.. The 
newspapers explained - that this 
was agitation for its own sake. 


Unemployment. gave people the 
reason as well as the time to 
think and ask questions about the 
unknown forces they were trying 
‘heard from Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Mr.. George Strauss, Mr. Bevan, 
and other teachers of the workers, 
about world economics. 

The now familiar theories of 
linflation, the balance of tradeé, 
Iproduction management, and the 
national income, became issues of 
the 1931 election: The gréat 
newspapers tried to divert the 
growing demand for enlighten- 
ment with bigger and brighter 
stories—the Loch Ness Monster 
land’ the Rector of Stiffkey were 
the sensations: of the early ‘30s— 
but Government é¢conomy con- 
tinued and so did popular interest 
in public affairs. 

Marketing Boards appeared, 
despite diehard protests, to con- 
trol. the ‘sale and distribution of 
milk, potatoes, pigs and hops. 
London Transport was born when 
Mr. Morrison -crossed the water 
from County Hall, as his auto- 
biography ‘(just published) tells 
us. His present socialisation of 
industries is no new. doctrine. 
is a result of lessons learned in 
the economic blitz interrupted by 
the war. 

The cali.’ for (Government 
“economies” is in the air again, 
but as the heciic twenties led to 
the thoughtful thirties, the fighting 
forties will lead to the free 
fifties, if we remember the old 
signposts to the way ahead. 
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Reply to “Ask Dad” 
propaganda 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Speaking at Ipplepen on Saturday 
Brigadier ph Seamer, M.P. for the 
Totnes Division, referred to the latest 

cialist slogan ‘‘Ask Dad’’ and 
pointed out “that there were some 
thirteen million voters with no re 
sponsible memory of pre-war days. 
Jeans lee the bad old days before 
the war’ was part of the Socialists’ 
propaganda and if ever a lie wanted 
na it was that one. 

Member continued: ‘‘The 

Socialists have shown us how it 
should tse nailed. ‘Ask Dad’ they 
say. Well ask dad and what will 
dad reply if he is a plain spoken chap 
With a sense of humour? Yes, my 
jad, I remember the bad old days. 
when I used to set out with a good 
breakfast inside me and with a tasty 
lunch packet in my pocket. TI re- 
member thosg unfortunate years when 
my Morning newspaper had so many 
pages that one couldn’t read a quar- 
ter of it and when it offered one free 
‘ANsurance up to a thousand pounds if 
‘Il would only go on buying it. 
‘recollect those unpleasant days when 
the gas undertaking begged me to 
use more gas. when the electricity 
company implored me to use more . 
electricity and when the hoardings — i 
were placarded with ‘Rat more fruit,’ > 
‘Drink more milk,’ or Don’t be vague — 
ew for 2 ome 8 De eS 
_-I remember at uhbhappy timefT . | 
‘when your mother, just by wristg g ge no cigarettes, iC 
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posteard, could get free samples sent _ a 
to her of all sorts of things from tea } 40? 


Biss | : 

| | . * ~~ to soap, when JT could get twenty |dad.” 

| D A | S cigarettes for a bob, when I could buy| 
M I an Metra sweets at a halfpenny 
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Sir—Much could be said about 
Brigadier Rayner’s speech at Ippie- 
pen, and the so-called bad old days, 
‘Eat more Fruit,’ ‘Drink more Milk,’ 
etc., and comparison ‘with conditions 
to-day. One wonders if our friend, 
the Brigadier, really feels or suffers 
very much in this respect; so how | 
ean he draw any comparison with. 
those less unfortunate , wno 


would gladly barry such com- 
modities. But space I afraid, from 
your point of view, restrains a fuller 
explanation or reply. But jet me 
conclude with an addition to his| 
“Ask your Dad,” ’and what that plain 
spoken chap ina humourous mood 
would reply. I should imagine it} 
would depend on his political beliefs. 
But why merely quote Labour? Give 
all three. Surely, the retort. sensible | 
would read something like this: 
Labour—“Ask your Dad.’’ Tory— 
“Ask ur Mum.’ Liberal—‘ Ask 
yourself.” So there you are—take 
your choice, I have mine. 


A. W. BAKER. 
Totnes. 
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spite our Dad” about ‘Mie in. Warringtat 


| memories, = : 


‘the. old year is 


Immediate ble which | over the door- 
; of Orford houdes’ was a Be conta the floods 


few weeks later, a simple servict - 
dope brought the Vicar 
choirmaster and 16. adult ‘choristers to | 


House Hotel, Great Sankey. ; 
eee 
age ge a exch to ane 0 via thelr anughers. 
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eo eager for. fer, pylons ‘and fully fashioned | 
hg fog two ad B00 24 


EWE, - Norma 


vilkjoson, 10,. Qudy Fold, 
holder. of the 
‘Shipm Ke 
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Ta man- .in-the-street’s shenldere: were burderiea 
or. 


Rentened: in July and August ‘(according to 
individual inions) by:—the effects of the 
settee. 5 th Act, losses, ral cau 

Bist, . on three ee 
——-buses.. (£38,000), water’ (£9,500), housing L800) 
and the arrival of an advance of Americans 
for a “temporary” assignment land. 
4 Mien Je - if a + igetisn wise agreed that om 
swell . eir presence brought rs 
who distressed the Mayor and» embarrassed local 
girls.” The number Gls. at the -Burtonwood 
air base Increased however, and when the total 
reached 3,000 in November, -a. hunt for flats (for 
married personnel) was intensified, 


The Mayor made news when the Representation 


) bern 2 People. Act. which ned the Sgartieat a 


ora 
lengthier “life” as the og “al s civic head . while 
his election as a director of the Warrington Foot- 
ball Chiab Ltd. underlined _ his ata g with 
Rugby. followers. 

Indigestible facts? Take your from ei 
the load of. duties deposited on. 
doctors, dentists and opticia under the new ‘Act: 
(b) the estimated boro 
for 12 months. In unco 


tion (Irlam.and Warrington) and M 
Co., Ltd.—and the Licensing ee 
a and petitions 
utumn. shadows were engthened 
wore ving this: prs ages: 


> : 
| ; overhang the Ps. the’ so, 
.and the deaths of leading lt aoa 
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for To-day 
“Ask Your Dad 9 


[* Ask your Dad” is the latest 
Socialist slogan, having reference 
to conditions between the two | 
Great Wars.] 


Are these the very brightest days 
our land has ever known? 
Ask your Dad, my lad, ask | 
your | 
Would he have stood the non- 
sense tolerated by his son?’ 
Ask your Dad, my lad, ask 
your Dad! 


He may remember “ baccy” that 
was just six bob a pound; 
When £ s d. meant something 
that was not a hollow 
sound, 
* Afd homes and shops were run 
without officials snooping 
round, 
Ask your Dad, my lad, ak. 
your Dad! | 


But if you really want to ae 
what Britain could achieve, 
Don’t ask Dad—ask his Dad! 
Go back for half a century: the 
facts you'll scarce believe; 
_ Don't ask Dad—ask his Dad? 
No doubt there were some hard- 
ships and some little — 
awry, 
But if you. wanted to succee 
you weren't afraid totry! — 
The upward path was open a 
; your feet and. to the sky. — 
Ask his Dad! 
“he AG, me 
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is in tpvour st the moment 
ver since Sane WoonTon 
ointed ‘out and specifically 

serated controls without 
ich Britain. could be shone 
the Government have ave had‘ 
Gisguieting guilt - eles 
about controls. 

iran bane Gn i as long 
they can, utter bland pro- 

3 and justifications, and 
swipe the credit when, 
in erly fashion, they take. 
one off.\ 


Fuel and Light 


q The -particular control. 
which, at present, Mr. 
Rosens thinks it would be 
most dangerous to remove is 
that which restricts the sale 
of coal for domestic use. -It 
has been, in many homes, one 
of the most galling in recent 
years; when it is combined - 
with electricity: power-cuts it 
is apt to cause inconvenience 
if not real hardship. | 

For a long time the domestic 
consumer has had the rough 
end-.of the stick over fuel and 
light,- He has—more often, 
she has—-been upbraided for 
extravagance, bidden to exer- 
cise the utmost economy, lec+ 
tured, nagged, and charged 
sumptuery prices for what is 
in the pare fe climate—a 
prime n 
All this eo not led the 
“@verage householder to re- 
gard the Ministry of. Fuel and 
Power with feelings of parti- 
| cularly warm affection, And 
not all the coy and winsome - 
weys of ‘the Switch Family 
Robinson have served to 
improve the relationship. 


Ask Your Dad ~ 


¢ It is, therefore, tactless (to 
"gay the least) of . Mr. 
Rosens to announce, as one 
formulating’ a. novel prin- 
ciple: “The ideal towards 
which the Government are 
working isnot to te 
what form of heat.or 
-@ consumer should use, but to 
allow freedom of choice.” 
i . In the bad old daya (“ask 
your Dad ") this was not a re- 
i mote ideal towards which a 
Ministry, or a whole Govern- 
i ment, directed strenuous 
efforts. It. was something 
which happened—and sinha 
made a fuss about.it,- a 
Time and again it seems as 
if the kindest words that can 
be addreased to our rulers and 
| so more naive Syne | 
; “Come off it, and be 
yout age. Millions of sae 
fellow-citizens. not yet in 
theif dotage remember a life 
in which all your puny pre- 
tenees of high ideals were 
daily and unobtr~". -ly ful- 
filled, and when it didn’t need 


squads of P.R.O,8, recrult- 
ment officers, peppers-up and 
pose pings to * a coal» 


Others again, are just funny. 
Remember the one headed : SA 


together | 
(the little cheat!) in order to | 
write his hundred lines. 


Tt goes on: “ When there are | 
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THEY HAD NO NEED ere 
> & | - 4 ) | > & = > For the brave stout he 
) amongst us here are . few 
TO ASK THEIR DADS tye 
some : , - = able to buy an enamel 

|. Was a big day in Queen’s-row, Walworth, on Saturday, inches death: gE 3d. in pened 
- when aye: of the latest type Southwark: Council. flats r _ >. he ASunday. | 
were open Important visitors made speeches. There were | os. 

handshakes all round. i. ine pee WS he remem a pa Sy 
Almost unnoticed, a young eo 
ouple * watched the. official 
visitors inspecting. the block, 
and then went by. themselves to. 
yne of the flats. . They shut the 
Goor behind them’. and looked} of any ace pg they 
t. what ‘was to be their new Salalie 

I: ome in.a few days.’ 


_Bombed t So | Lidbt 
out o uihwark, _ ae adbury, 11, 
Mrs... fo => 5 ete arene. “eae 
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Sh at rooms, nesta 
" ir. 0 when they 
sory the good news.-- -. : 
| “it's heaven,” said Mrs. Rolfe-a 
= looked around the new flat. ne 
few nights’ she had been L; 
awake wondering about -her new. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“ASK YOUR DAD” | 
: ; ~* Sm,—In view of ° . 
) Sir,—-May I be permitted to answer | coe’s wholesale neta aie a 
some of e+ pte: arn. made at the | ‘‘greed” and * selfishness ”’ . 
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prea vy 

| party, they would have been 
more to the point, since no Oonser- 
vative has ever stooped so low as to 


the Tories | tinker’s . 
the nation eo. | i 


wv 


is 


the community. This is proved to 


and their laziness 
get it for less and 


of the hl - 
ofthe tintes ic ‘ 

-O. shows how fully 
Y else matters ‘‘ a 

; and they demon- 

t lawless 


id f j 
ea of justice is 
— by methods 


Strikers and ca’-cannyists are th 
Froatect sat all-enemies of the : 


to 
in - 

destroy wealth, or prevent its creation 
tever penalties are provided fdr 


the hilt by Mr. Shinwell’s ‘statement | spivs and profiteers should fall with 


that no-one in the country, - : 
_ ~" ee ee ee ae Rreenee force on the industrial 


ji to _ Socialist Government. 


The Labour Party has wangled its 


'‘ To-day | way to power under false pretences, 


in }-by fifty years of °c wun- 


temati 
Is it | scrupulous exploitation of proletarian 


spite and envy of e body i 
way bettér wn Sy A Rirncage ope al sad 
ves. s deluded the - 
ers with the myth of a vast Bet we 
wealth available for them “if only the 
bosses ’’ could be pulled down and 
plundered, though al the more in- 


ing from ; telligent Socialist leaders must have 


and 23,000 rules and 


well aware that 


strangling initiative rabble-rousing ‘ 
mp * return of pros-/evil birds of gloom and  disillusion- 


said, : 
Sobre one 

> Jove their country, have ta 
part ; , 


home to roost in 


en | ators thee the 


with | because 


d be| raise the 


in the event 


of | or Pcipms save the 
ps | as are met with incredulity and 
it | resentment by‘ the dupes—they dic 
that! The birds 
ae Eome to the crack 
> Soon it will fall, and great 
will. be the fall thereof ! ! 


and puts the ‘‘ Internationale ’’ in t¢ 
pince of ** Land of Hope and Glory it: ? 


utmost, to degrade |} 
great ideals for { 


| which our fathers fought ? 


The Irish question, no doub 
[be settled now if loyal Ulster ns} 
jthrown. to the wolves against her 
7¢xpressed determination and desire. 
yet eed is no | 


has not 
the 


| wou jose, them votes, and J 
ithe betrayers of H | | 
{their Ae 4 ydorabad have held | 
| . Briscoe is cl ering from | 
the delusion oe evo = | 
that the State has 


the 
don’t 
lain | 


monsense. We pay for m 
tion by enforced contributions to 


uires the patience of | 
the prospect of spend- | 


ing hours that can 


be spared in the |} 


‘crowded waiting-rooms of over-worked | 


your Dad,’’ that 

of all from Social- 

I suggest that electors 
ask their Mum’’ how her 


medical men. 


of to-da 


‘were far higher than hard 


- en 


In conclusion, Mr. “Blelsooe said 


That ‘‘ Paignton is not a ho 


place,’’ It will be—and so 
other town in this coun i a 


have to suffer much longer 
harrow minded ineptitude and 


m the 


"= ae 


—* inefficiency of the Socialist 


a DOROTHY 
Leig ham Hall, West Hoe, 
ymouth, 


BOWHAY. 


ts 
with the happy-class-war warrior | 


NO ROOM 
AT THE INN 


HE average man at the 
average bar is a decent 
sort of chap. But if some- 
one bursts into the snug- 
gery and wants to tear it 
inside out he is apt to be 
resentful. 


This is what is being done now 
by the right honourable 
gentlemen who govern him. 
They want to take him out 
of the bar and put him in a 
State hotel with a glass of | 
State beer in his hand. | 


He does not realise this yet, 
because up at. Westminster 
they use such involved 
language. And the man at | 
the bar likes plain speaking 
as much as he Hkes an 
“Honest drop of drink. 


There’s this Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison. He’s a fair-spoken | 
Minister who avoids extremes jj 
Middle Way. But every now 


and again you get a touch of 
the iron hand beneath the 
velvet glove—as in the de- | 
bate on the Licensing Bill. 


A threat | 


R. Morrison said that if 
the liquor trade is going 
to make itself a party politi- 
cal instrument, then “the 
trade will be ill-advised and ‘ 
will be inviting a policy ° 
which it does not want.” 


What, in plain English, does 
that mean? What can it. 
mean, except a threat of 
nationalisation, which Min- 
isters protest they have not 
even’ considered ? 


In another regen. » AUULTESEY 2 
“gala? “It.a few weeks ago 
they could low tron ‘and f 
steel, they should be able to [7 
swallow liquor. under this & 
Bill tonight.” 

In other words, once the big | 
stuff is under State control |} 

there can be no moral or }} 
political objection to taking }, 
over anything else. This is 

not the thin end of the 
wedge. It is the thick end. 


“An order 


\ : ‘s far too much. dis- 
| i honest, double - tau 
that in the State pubs of 


manage ment ee ee ae 
be known that members of 
the staff have been requested 
not to serve customers who 
have been unable to obtain 


Morrison, will 
sence of drive and of the | 
bushing of alcoholic liquors.” | 
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TRUTH 631 


"THE Christmas Recess this year will be less of an 

untroubled holiday for Parliamentarians than they 
may feel they deserve. The conviction that the Govern- 
ment may go to the country early in the New Year gains 
ground. Most quidnuncs think that an immediate post- 
budget election is more likely than an appeal for a new 
mandate in February or March. It would be unfitting to 
suggest that a Chancellor of Sir Stafford Cripps’s integrity 
of mind would. consent to frame a Finance Bill as a kind 
of grant in aid to his party’s candidates, but there is no 
reason why, if he can contrive to find a few reliefs for 
harassed taxpayers, his colleagues should not make the 
most of his achievement. Similarly, it would be out- 
rageous to imply that the recent readiness of other 
Ministries than the Treasury to relax certain restrictions 
and to ease rationing has any connection with the approach 
of an appeal to the country, but it must be said that such 
so-called “‘ concessions ’’ come very conveniently for the 
party’s electioneering organisation. The probability is 
that if the Government does go to the country—which 
is by no means certain—it will do so on a general appeal 
for a renewal of its power based on its achievements since 
July, 1945, with a request for a general mandate for the 
future slipped in as the narrowest plank of the broad 
platform. To citizens of any discernment and economic 
nous or knowledge those achievements would seem to be 
less reasons for a renewal of confidence than charges in an 
indictment ; it is by no means certain that the mass 
electorate so views them. The election of 1945 was lost 
and won for a variety of reasons, One was that the 
country, without rationalising its feeling, resented the 
“one man” appeal of the Conservatives, which was 
widely construed as an attempt to make party advantage 
of a great national figure. Another was that the voters 
still overseas had been misled on many things, and were 
restless about pay, pensions and the possibilities of early 
demobilisation after Japan should be defeated. But 
quite one of the major factors, if not the most potent of 
all, was the deliberate falsification of the past by the 
Socialist propagandists. That will be tried again. Every- 
thing ill which had afflicted the nation in the past was the 
fault of the wicked, avaricious Tories; at this election 
anything ill will be the fault of uncontrollable world 
conditions, against which gallant Socialists strive with 


./ gratifying success. Although the slogan “ Ask Your 


Dad!” has had a boomerang quality it was not unskil- 
fully devised, for to many of the politically untutored 
voters asking your Dad merely means asking the leaders 
of the Daily Herald or the itinerant orators of the party. 
There is one card which cannot be played again with the 
success it had when it was last used. Not again will even 
the most gullible elector believe that relations with Russia 
must be better under a Socialist régime than they could 
possibly be under any other. Party discipline cannot but 
demand a full support for Mr. Bevin and his policy—or 
lack of policy—and not the most fatuous admirer of that 
burly Briton and his polyglot friends would believe that 
relations with Russia have bettered over the past four 
ears. 
» If there be an early election there is now in all calcula- 
tions one unpredictable factor. Nobody can tell what 
may be the effect of the Church House Tribunal upon the 
mind of the general populace—not its findings but the 
mere fact of its having to be held. It is impossible to 
discern what shock has been caused to simple minds by 
the revelations of the mode of life led by some, at least, 
of the representatives of the Common Man. Though all 
may emerge from the Inquiry with unblotted ‘scutcheons, 
and the honour of none be impugned, a feeling of dis- 
illusionment is bound to linger in the bosoms of men and 


REFLECTIONS FOR THE RECESS 


women who have hitherto regarded the life of a democratic 
Parliamentarian as approaching to the monastic. 

It is tragic that any survey, however hasty and super- 
ficial, of election trends should still have to concern itself 
with the age-old considerations of party programmes and 
party advantages. Nobody knows better than Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. Attlee what is the real situation of Britain. 
Both have been frank about the national need between 
now and the fateful year 1952. England hates coalitions— 
and, if England did not, in the present atmosphere of 
class-hatred and sectional distrust no coalition would seem 
to be possible. Yet national unity in a gigantic effort to 
restore us to our old solvency within the next three years 
is the vital necessity of our time. The historian ages 
hence will wonder why, though coalition was not feasible, 
there has been no successful attempt at party acco . 
dation. The explanation is partly that Mr. Churchill's 
personality is so strongly antipathetic to those of the 
Socialist rank and file that cooperation with him is 
impossible to them, and partly that Mr. Churchill’s back- 
bench followers for the most part are reluctant to adventure 
again their political fortunes and their party’s reputation 
on, anything savouring of a “truce” or a quasi-coalition. 
Both these attitudes are understandable. — 

The task of the Tory Party is, then, to organise so well 
that the next election will either sweep the present 
blunderers and plunderers out of power or so reduce their 
majority that accommodation of some kind will be 
necessary, however temperamentally distasteful. Despite 
the palpable renaissance of Conservatism, especially 
amongst the young, and despite the excellent work done 
by Lord Woolton at Central Office, it is still doubtful if 
the party has yet achieved the tightness of. organisation 
necessary for the achievement of either aim. There is 
still no real unity on policy ; between the Butlerites and 
those who disbelieve in a policy of trying to outbid their 
opponents instead of opposing them there is a wide gulf. 
Socialist Planners must either be met by an honest denun- 
ciation of the whole collectivist theory of State planning 
or their philosophy is tacitly admitted, and the electorate 
is little likely to prefer the pale, blue plans of the Tory 
Charters to the deep red of the authentic paternalists- 
cum-totalitarians of the Bevan breed. Again, while it 
is true that Mr. Churchill is a vigorous, virile and vibrant 
figure, it cannot be denied that at seventy-four he cannot 
be expected to sustain all the detailed work of leadership 
which came easy to him a decade or two ago. Leadership 
involves both the task of inspiring the nation and directing 
the day-to-day strategy and tactics of the party, both in 
and outside the House. It is in our times an exacting 
role. If—absit omen /—any mishap were to befall Mr. 
Churchill on the very eve of an election, the party has 
no formal, recognised and warranted deputy leader. to 
step into his place with adequate command of the 
“machine” and of the loyalties of his colleagues of all 
grades. There might even be what to the outsiders would 
seem an unseemly scuffle for leadership. As TRUTH 
recalled some weeks ago, Mr. Balfour actually relinquished 
his leadership of the party to avoid just such a situation, 
for it was obviously better that the Walter Long and 
Austen Chamberlain factions should try their strengths, 
and make way for Bonar Law, well before an election than 
on, its brink. No one would suggest that the Tory Party 
should suffer the handicaps suffered by the Liberals 
generations ago when Mr. Gladstone nominally retired 
but actually dominated both the House and the party 
to the handicap of his successor in the formal leadership, 
but there would be much gain in Mr. Churchill’s havi 
a deputy formally appointed. He is too great a man 
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too potent.» patecnal Surte to. fear the, presenes. neat. bia 
throne of such an elective Crown Prince. 


There is some stimulus for the Conservative Party in 
the long experience which teaches that the British electorate 
rarely, if ever, votes for a party or a person, but generally, 
if not always, against some policy or personage. As Phillip 
Guedalla once wittily said, Mr. Gladstone often triumphed 
because he was not Mr. Disraeli, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman because he was not Mr. Balfour, os 
Bonar Law because he was neither Mr. Long nor Mr. 
Chamberlain. This, in less sparkling terms, means that 


of years of the most arduc 
during which neither the lead 
subject to the distraction of diffe: 
or personalities. 


O, WAYWARD MIND OF UNPLANNED MA 


By H. A. TAYLOR 


ne Spacey before the feast of Stephen the News Chronicle 
looked out and wrung its hands, crying : 

“Nothing less than the future political, economic 
and cultural patterns of the world for the next century 
is now being worked out. This ought to be of burning 
concern to a world which has experienced two wars in a 
‘generation, and, most of all, to human beings with 
children or grandchildren. But... the populace seems 
by all accounts to be much more excited by the prospect 
of Mr. Stanley entering the box than by the development 
of Western Union, the Marshall Plan or today’s 
momentous news of the opening of the North Atlantic 
Pact talks.” 

We can all agree that this is regrettable, but the more important 
thing is to recognise that it is profundly true. There can be 
no doubt that the newspaper’s assessment of public interest 
in the Lynskey Tribunal was correct, The newspaper men 
know their public. 

In this, they have the advantage of the present Government, 
which, being Socialist, legislates for men and women as the 
Socialist would like them to be, namely, as material entirely 
amenable to planners. Mr. Morrison views talk of incentives 
as & lot of “‘ bunk,’’ because the planned man of Socialist 

tion is devoid of self-interest, and is concerned only 
with the well-being of the community. This quaint creature 
does not produce in order to consume: he produces for the 
sheer joy of producing and of helping to achieve the Socialist 
State. It is possible that Mr. Morrison is beginning to doubt 
the authenticity of the planners’ man, for more recently he 
has declared, ‘‘ We must socialise men’s minds,’’ an idea in 
which, surely, the Russians would claim copyright. For that 
reason alone it is significant that the state of the public mind 
is a subject of wide divergence between the Government and 
the popular Press. The failure of the public to react in many 
matters in the way Whitehall expects is probably one of the 
reasons why the Government is so lacking in admiration for 
the Press. The Government suspects that the Press is 
perverting the public mind. 

It is commonly charged against the Press by Left-wing 
intellectuals that the editorial content of newspapers is below 
the standard of intelligence and taste of their readers. This 
notion had an airing before the Royal Commission on the 
Press and seemed to receive respectful attention. What was 
not mentioned on either side of the table is that the truth 
or otherwise of the statement can be determined quite simply 
by @ scrutiny of the advertising in each paper. 

Advertisers, and their expert advisers, have a keen appre- 
ciation of the intellectual quality of a newspaper's readers. 
Advertising space is expensive, and advertisers, being business 
people, take care to buy space in only those newspapers which 
they know, by experience, will yield 4 satisfactory return 
for their money. They know, too, and again by experience, 
the kind of approach that will arrest the attention of those 


readers, and how to persuade those readers to purchase the 


advertiser’s products. Thus, the goods and services that are 
advertised, and the manner in which they are advertised, form 
a trustworthy guide to the level of intelligence and to the 
nature of the intellectual interests of the readers of the news- 
paper in which those advertisements appear. 

If, with the standard thus ascertained, one turns to the 
editorial contents, it will be rarely, if ever, that the appeal 
is found to fall below the ascertained standard, and that for 
the most part it is ro above the datum line. 

To the men of the Left, seeking only the kind of evidence 
that will nourish their superstitions concerning the capitalist 


Press, such a truth is not congenial, and it is doubtful + 
any of them ever makes the test. It menaces their piv 


illusion that. the newspapers ‘“‘ pander ’”’ consistently to “the 
least admirable instincts of men and women, who would 
much prefer to have the kind of information and opinions in 
which the planners and theoreticians expect them to manifest 
an eager interest, and on the disemmination of which the 
Central Office of Information is spending part of its annual 
dole of £3,000,000. 

This refusal to recognise the true nature of humanity is 
fundamental to Socialist thinking. It is comparable to, and 
even more obstinate than, the refusal of the Victorian novelists 
to recognise the physical implications of sex. 

The first Lord Birkenhead may have over-stated the case 
when he said that “ self-interest not only is, but must be and 
ought to be, the mainspring of human conduct,’’ but nothing 
that may be said to qualify that dictum can alter the truth | 
that self-interest is one of the most powerful of human motives. 
Yet it is abundantly clear that Socialists recognise it only as 
a vice, to be frustrated by policy. 

Broadcasting as Prime Minister in 1943, Mr. Churchill 
said : 

“ At the end of this war there will be seven or eight 
million people in this country with £200 or £300 apiece, | 

a thing unknown in our history. These are the savings 

of the nation. . . . The State is built round them and it is 

the duty of the State to redeem its. faith in an equal 

degree of value.”’ 
Undoubtedly, many of those who by exertion and thrift 
accumulated these savings did so with specific objects in 
mind. Of these objects the ownership of a small house, 
acquired as small houses were before the war, was one of the 
most popular. Others saved to improve the comfort of their 
homes or to purchase those mechanical devices which lighten 
the labour of the housewife. 

But Marx laid it down that all property is theft, and though 
Marx is an authority whom the Government is slow to quote 
today his influences policy. A house is property, 
and the human desire for a house of one’s own is sternly 
discouraged by the Minister of Health. For the rest, purchase 
tax and controls demolish many of those ambitions that 
lend excitement to thrift. The planned man is expected to 
labour, and his wife is expected to return to industry, for the 
pure delight of obeying official admonitions. 

Are the planners right, or had the economist Alfred Marshall 
the better understanding of the minds of men when he wrote : 

‘* Progress depends mainly upon the extent to which 


the outnnel and not merely the highest forces of human 
nature can be utilised for the mcrease of social good ”’ ? 


When Mr. Shinwell confessed that practical experience had 
confounded the Socialists’ belief that they knew all about 
the nationalisation of the mines because they had been 
advocating it for fifty years, he might have added that their 


claim to understand humanity is an even more tragic instance 
of self-deception. 


‘IN A STATE-OWNED PUBLIC HOUSE 


Excuse me, sir, I’ve signed the form 
Permitting me to quaff, 

This my Registration Card, 
And here’s my photograph. 

I’m sorry to disturb you, sir, 
I'd hate to put you out, 

But when you have the time to spare, 


I'd like a glass of stout. V. B. 
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THE RIGHT LINE 
qt is pleasing to find that 

Brigadier Rayner is on the 
right line and a lot of Conserva- 
tive candidates would do well 
to take some advice from him if 
they want to win at the next 
general election. He is talking 
to the elector in a | 
elector understands 


y capti the 
voters whee a old enough 
KNOW w | gs were 
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~~ It is perfectly wages 
piv never so vag but that is 
“not the point. Money, as poli-’ 
‘Melnns of every colour ~ have 
’ preached for generations—and 
' Tightly—is merely..a token. It-*| 
is valuable only for what it will 
If rent, clothing and food 
£5 a week and you have £6 
have a surplus of £1 a week. 
if Se ey a weet: hood it 
costs £8 to pay the rent of the : 
same house and biy the same 
quantity of clothing and food, 
then ra are very much worse 
off on £7 than you were on £6. 

That is précisely the position 

in which we find ourselves to- 

| se We get more money— 
those of us who are working for 
a wage or salary—but the things 
we must have tw live cast 
infinitely more. and in fact we 
are all very much worse off. 

| The Socialists tel) ‘the new 
voters how much more they are 
getting, but they do not explain 

how much more they are com- 
pelled to spend. 

That is the job the Conserva- 
tives have to tackle, and if they 
are Wise they will’ begin doing 
it at once and keep on doing it 
from now to the general elec- 
tion.. It takes time to make 
people understand this. sort of 


buy. 
cost 
you 
But 


want to ram home the fact that | 
‘although it was unfortunately | 
true tnat before the war there | 
were far too many people with- 
-ont..werk,, even they were sup- | 
plied with enough money to live 
et least’ as wel: as those in work | 
to-day because of the cheaper 
‘cost of living before the war. 
They shouid be making every- | 


body 4 ocints what we 


*policy—how muc : more be have . 
40 pay for. travel | the 
“nationalised railways, ae elec- » 
tricity costs have gone up under 


congratulated < | 
“baal a SRO. itt 


Truth 12" Mov 145 


THE “ NERVE” OF M.P.s 
Smm,—I’ve “asked my dad” as the Socialists suggest—to 
learn that in his day no M.P. had the nerve to draw £1,000 
& year and then expect the public to cough up @ £13,000 deficit 
on his membership of “‘ the best club in the world.” My dad 
| Says that in other clubs it is the members who have to make up 


any losses, or else put up their shutters |! 
E. D. Wanson. 
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Im that free AR “hell” 
one could get ten cigarettes for 
; pence; in today's Socialist 
“paradise”. those ten 
cost 1/3%. tne cua wae 6 ee 
of beer for fourpence, it now 
costs 1/2. One could get all 
manner of everyday things for 
pence and shillings, where they 
ow cost shillings and pounds— 
when one can get them. Why, 
ye even remember Rte al 
pennyworth of stale,” aning| 
Eerie S6lla ae tite Ok Saeeeee 
ay’s baking as one could éat.. | 
Wages, in terms of | 
uC , are certainly higher; but] 
re they higher in terms of pu 
hasing power, of what one can 
yuy? According to Sir Stafford 
ipps, the purchasing power of 
= pound in April was 67. per 
| , compared. with ‘ 
$36—that is, if the £ was wo tk 
20s. hata its value today 


— si5.8 
purchase tax as well as income 
itax. 


~~ « 
Before the War earnings of the 
average manual worker were 
19s. a week. ees Sees ; 
the latest Mimistry of 1bOUr 
returns, they are £6 14s., an it 
crease of 94 per cent. But, rg 
Piwar, such a worker paid ; 
PA YE . Today, if he has one 
child still under 16, he pays 2/ 
a week out of his £6 14s. 
If he is am. average sooner 9 
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DAD WILL ANSWER 


JS an adv to 


ray a fascinating 

about the inter-war years. 
u 2 
It has no time to explain any- 
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** Ask your Dad ”’ 


If Socialists are not careful their “‘ Ask your Dad” propa- 
ganda, which they hope to be as effective an election winner 
as “‘ Let Us Face the Future ”’ is supposed to have been, will 
be a boomerang with a nasty effect. A considerable myth 
has sprung up about “ Let Us Face the Future.’’ Conceived 
by a party which expected to be in Opposition, all sorts of | 
items were pushed into the programme which otherwise | 
would not have found a place there. When, to their surprise, | 
the Socialists won the election, they erroneously attributed 
victory to the magic propaganda of ‘‘ Let Us Face the Future,”’ 
and have since invested that prosaic document with almost 
mystic significance. 

In basing their propaganda on the “ bad old days ’’ of Tory 
rule—if such be their intention—the Socialists are on an 
extremely sticky wicket, that is if Conservative propaganda 
is as effective as we have the right to e t it to be. It is 
simple to prove that the “ bad old days”’ for the majority 
of British people is a complete figment of Socialist imagination, 
to put the most charitable interpretation on it. Where the 
Socialists will fail is in trying to prove that working people are 
on the whole better off than in. the years between the wars. 
Unfortunately for Transport House propagandists the Board 
of Trade has published figures which prove that but for dollar 
help from capitalist America this country would be dangerously 
near the 2,000 calorie line which is now the portion of the 
conquered Germans. There is, moreover, absolutely no chance 
today of working men buying houses, furniture, cars, motor- 
cycles, wireless sets and desirable things on anything lke 
the scale they did under “* Tory misrule.’’ If the Conservative 
Central Office is wise it will secure and make a ‘poster of 
‘‘ Moon’s’’ admirable cartoon in last Sunday’s issue of The 
Sunday Dispatch. 
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** Ask your Dad ”’ 

If Socialists are not careful their ‘‘ Ask your Dad ”’ propa- 
ganda, which they hope to be as effective an election winner 
as “‘ Let Us Face the Future ”’ is supposed to have been, will 

‘get. re be a boomerang with a nasty effect. A considerable myth 
te wt : Hing . a OS has sprung up about “ Let Us Face the Future.’’ Conceived 
sex aes. o the “Boara oot | by @ party which expected to be in Opposition, all sorts of 
items were pushed into the programme which otherwise 
would not have found a place there. When, to their surprise, 
the Socialists won the election, they erroneously attributed 
victory to the magic propaganda of ‘‘ Let Us Face the Future,”’ 
and have since invested that prosaic document with almost 
mystic significance. 

In basing their propaganda on the “ bad old days ”’ of Tory 
rule—if such be their intention—the Socialists are on an 
extremely sticky wicket, that is if Conservative propaganda 
is as effective as we have the right to expect it to be. It is 
simple to prove that the “ bad old days’”’ for the majority 
of British people is a complete figment of Socialist imagination, 
to put the most charitable interpretation on it. Where the 
gel ee. ero HRS Socialists will fail is in trying to prove that working people are 
Pa y He rald” says: “Ty on the whole better off than in. the years between the wars. 

rom di ho d welt j “ys le pre-war Unfortunately for Transport House propagandists the Board 
rorya . # as, for example of Trade has published figures which prove that but for dollar 
oe Sg __. compare: help from capitalist America this country would be dangerously 
near the 2,000 calorie line which is now the portion of the 

conquered Germans. There is, moreover, absolutely no chance 

today of working men buying houses, furniture, cars, motor- 

cycles, wireless sets and desirable things on anything like 

the scale they did under ‘“‘ Tory misrule.’’ If the Conservative 

Central Office is wise it will secure and make a poster of 

‘Moon's * admirable cartoon in last Sunday’s issue of T’he 
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grounds for our belief—(a) 
that Britain cannot exist, 
cannot feed herself or avert 
S tion of her dense popu- 
lation on the continued basis 
. OF a second-rate Power, and 

(b) because the British people 
are first-rate and not second- 
rate material. 

- How long is it going to take 
the Government and Socialist 
propagandists to realise that 
they will never deploy the 
services. and energies of the 
British people so long as they 
keep them in a strait-jacket? 


Ask Him 


If a young man has a 

bright idea to found a 
new business, to create some- 
thing that will help to ener- 
gise the country and make 
the wheels go round—wnat 
chance has he? 

Ask your Dad! 

The classic ideal of making 
two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before 
is not (in spite of “ produc- 
tion” propaganda) the real 
target for to-day. It might 
be considered favourable, 
provided each blade took 
twice as much time to grow 
and employed twice as much 
labour to produce. 

Ask your Dad! 

Our administrators and 
the more blimpish element in 
the Trades Unions cannot rid 
themselyes of the bogies of 
the past. Full Employment— 
which is an admirable aim— 
can only be retained in their 
view if enterprise is kept in 
check. 


Sunshine (?) 
We learn that the 


North-Eastern Electricity 
Board are to have all their 


| vans painted blue and yel- — 
“sunshine” | 


- Jow—blue and 
as they cheerfully call it. 
It’s a good idea, too. Why 
not? 

But poor Joun Brown who 
would dearly Jove to splash 
blue and sunshine about 
that little Rouse where he 
hopes to take his wife and 
raise a family of sturdy 
British stock—well ! he can’t 


™ get the house put up let 


alone the paint. 

And woe betide him if he 
tries to do.it by the sweat of 
his own brow and without 
the seal of PurrincTon! 


‘Joun Brown has the mis- - 


‘fortune to be a man and not 
a board; to have a brain but 
no. boardroom; to have 4 
natural urge to get things 
i moving and no desire at all 
to hold meetings or Press 
conferences. 
-Keep him tight! He's 
dangerous! He might do 
me g! ; 
Ask your Dad! 
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AN ARMY 


By A. J. MeWhinnie 


week-end, to give the most 
vigorous flying start to a 
post-war Parliamentary by- 
election campaign that I 
have seen in the London 
area. 

The Uabour 

Austen’ Albu, weateie wiser 


travelled engineer, works manager 
and Fabian, had sent out a call 


captured with a Labour majority 
Labour in 1945 with a majority of 


issued this week. , 


372, Fore-street, a 
division can be thached, eae 


for volunteers to help him. “We 
get goirig on Saturday,” he said. 

And by train and tube, bus and 
car, _ motor-cycle 
nearly 300 Socialists arrived, most 
of them League of Youth mem- 
bers, to work with the local Labour 
Party. They came from as far 
away as Chesham (Bucks), Bexley 
(Kent), Hornchurch (Essex), and 
Tadworth (Surrey). 


Fight is on 
Up on the hoardings along the 
main Edmonton street went a 
series of telling Labour posters— 
Ask your Dad.” “Ask your 
Mum,” “Ask Yourself.” 
Pratt sng Cars toured the 
uency announcin “th 
—_ is on.” . F 
y Gusk there were thousands 
of Albu bills in Edmonton win- 
Gows, and 8,000 leaflets had been 
delivered announcing that Mr. 
Jim Griffiths, Minister of Nationa) 


sinsurance, speaks for the Labour 


Candidate at the Baths Ha 
Wednesday night. ne 
: Mr. Albu told the eléctioneers: 
There is more in this by-election | 
than merely holding another séat 
for Labour. We have to show that 
not only is the country still behind 
the Government, but that support 
for the Government is growing.” 


More volunteers 
Yésterday man 
asricea y more volunteers 
The Edmonton. division -h 
74,000 electors. It was won by 
Labour in 1922; lost in 1931 when 
the Tories had a 4.524 majority, re- 


Of 4,127 in 1935, and held by 


19,069. 
The . by-election writ will be 


From Labour headquarters at 


by car 


within ten minutes. 


and bicycle, 


LABOUR'S; 
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| ALONG Edmonton’s streets | 
hundreds of Socialists 
went ~ electioneering ~ this 


LFRED 
DAWN, 
~ Cockney. 
leader....of 


| Britain’s, farm ig bm 
i1l soon put in a Wage 
| aim. on behalf of his 
| members which iS going 
| to cause headaches at both 
| Dewning Street and Trans- 


t House. | 
| He will tell. the Agri- 
It cultural. Wages Board on 

November 3 that if the men 
on the Jand-are to continue 
to. play their cent 
part in reconstruction they 
must cease to be the Cin- 
\ derellas of the national 
economy. | 
) ). »#fe will ask for a substantial 
: increase it 
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LF RED 
A rieres 
Cockney 
leader .of 
Britain’s. farm workers, 
‘will soon put in’ a wages 
claim on behalf of his 
members which is going 
to cause headaches at both 
Downing Street and Trans- 
‘port House. 

He will tell. the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board on 
November 3 that if the men 
on the land are to continue 
to play their magnificent 
part in reconstruction they 
must cease to be the Cin- 
Gerelias of the national 
economy. 

He will ask for. a substantia! 
“increase in the basic national 


minimum ‘of £4 10s..a.aveek,~ 
overtime 
by 


8Oe-4 6 


rates and a fort- 
night’s annual 
holiday instead of 
ad week. 
| Significantly 
nough, the Transport Workers’ 
Union, which still retains - 
small agricultural section 
among its varied membership. 
lis also backing the claim, 


Backing 


© here is a wages 
ea claim. affecting 
nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million workers and 
nvolving a substantial increase 
n Britain’s wages bill; backed 
20t only by Mr..Dann, but also- 
by Mr. Arthur Deakin, the 
Transport Workers’ leader. 


| Will the Wages Board accept 
the Union’s contention that 
improvements for farm workers 
onstitute one the ex- 
reptions to wage freezing 
under the White Paper on 
Wages, Prices and Profits, or 
ill they .endorse jthe view 


Thal ’ at ' ' 


GORDON 
SCHAFFER 


) 
\ Bex 


Pp a in ce Gl Cg 


tacitly expressed when the en- 
gineers secured their | recent 
increas¢, that from Tiow ~on 
wages mtist really bde 
stabilised? 


The last thing Dann or his 
Union want to do is te embarrass 
the Government. People who 
these days find Communists be- 
hind every move will not have 
any success if they go red-hunt- 
ing in the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union. | > a 

The Exetutive has moved te- 
cause it would have abandoned 
every.. pretence of .representin 
its members if it had remaine 
inactive in face of the over 
whelming demand for a square 
deal from the men in the coun- 
tryside. Farm workers are not 
easily stampeded but they are 
grimly determined about this 
wage demand. 


Resolutions by the hundred 
have pouring in to the 
Union ,W1er ters. » I 
and) eir w ’ } 
Saying that if the 
Government insists 
on esa om “he 
power old 
workers 
jobs on the 

mn it must act 
quickly to ensure that th at 
le earn a wage on which a 
man and his family can live in 
decency. 

There is, of course, no dispute 
that the farm workers have won 
valuable improvements in recent 


years. 
workers epreN 


Young farm 
who “ask their dad” about pre- 
war conditions will be told abou 
the time when it was a recog 
principle that industry in th 
towns should rely on the products 
of- cheap labour in the country- 
side. In those days, wages were 
between 3ls. and 36s., anid even 
these low rates were frequently 
evaded by unse lous farmers. 

That state of affairs has disap- 
peared for ever, but the farm 
worker is still not treated on an 
equality with his fellows in in- 
dustry. He does not even earn as 
much as. industrial © general 
workers employed in the rural 
districts. 

Great play has always “been 
made about the lower cost of 


“building is 


ae as Oe eee 
este Wee 


rents in the villages, but now 
that argument is wearing very 
thin. The Government's impor- 
tant programme of rural house- 
providing homes in 
the country, but farm workers 
cannot afford to pay the rent. 


Many cases have come to the 
notice of the Union where farm 
labourers prefer -to stay on in old 
and insanitary cottages because 
the increased rent of new Council 
houses would déstroy their whole 
standard of living. 


Deplored 


ND the figures 

A available to show 

the deplorable 

conditions of housing in the 
countryside prove how far we 
have to go before the families 
in the countryside are iven 
their share in a better Britain. 
One survey carried out in Wilt- 


shire, for example. showed that 


‘out of 2,500 houses 60 per cent 
needed repair and only 191 
possessed water sanitation. 


Then it is said that living costs 
less in the country. It is true 
that the farm worker grows some 
of his own. vegetables, but when 
it cemes to buying other goods he 
usually finds that he must either 
pay an inflated price in the vil- 
lage shop or pay fares to the 
nearest town. . 

If it comes to a question of 
efficiency, the farm worker’ can 
claim that he has pushed produc- 
tion as much, if not more, than 
~ other section of the workers, 

ritish agriculture to-day is 
more mechanised than ever be- 
fore. The farm worker must be 
an expert not only im the‘lore of 
the countryside, but in engineer- 
ing as well. It has been estimated 
that. while a French farm worker 
roduces enough in a year ,to 
eed five people, a Belgian nine, 
and an American 13, the English 
farm worker feeds 17 people. 

The British farm workers look 
back on a bumper hasyest. They 
know that a continuance of their 
efforts is essential to the nation’s 
survival, but they expect the 
importance of their contribu- 
tion to be recognised. 

Their. claim once again raises 

issues that have been. evaded 
ever since the White Paper on 
wages was published last Feb- 
ruary. 
_. Wage freezing is possible only 
if minimum rates are laid down 
ensuring a reasonable standard 
for every productive worker. The 
farm workers claim. on the basis 
of dnchallengeable statistics, that 
a reasonable standard is not pos- 
sible on £4 10s. a week. 


Argument 


HE railway workers, 
whose claim for a 
12s. 6d. a week 
increase i§ shortly to be argued 
before an arbitration tri 
put forward the same case. ey 
ave the additional argument 
that a nationalised ‘industry 
has the duty to take the lead in 
ensuring proper standards for | 
all its employees. 


If the claims of these two sec- 
tions of the workers are accepted, 
it will@ertainly mean a new - 
den og the national economy and 
no doubt it will be pointed out 


} that there are other people de- 
| manding concessions. 


Lord Catto, spokesman for the 
minority who still own and con- 
. trol -most of the nation’s re. 
sources, has put in his claim for 
reduction in taxation. 
ederation of British In 


..is preparing a nation- 

paign for cuts = Govern ent. 
| re which wo inevit-- 
ably tall on the social pereican 


We are getting v near | 
me when the conflict between 
ms ’ i 


competing — clai 
be se ner 


b § 
have to 


ee ee Te a 


ier rr se se Se ld ee eee 


their acts. 


We should not have expected. 
the Daily Herald to fee] the 
need for rehearsal. It stands 
on its head and contradicts 
itself so often that these 
exercises must. by now have 
become second nature: 

But ‘once again we. have. 
underestimated the Herald’s 
irifinite capacity for making 
an ass of itself. Nothing, it 
seems, is impossible for 
“our own great daily news- 
paper ”—the organ of British 
Socialism. 


Last Saturday it repoteed 4 . 
speech by Mr. Morcan Patt- 
Lips, Labour Party secretary, 
who was dealing. with the 
“bad old days of Tery mis- 
rule.”’ He pinched’ alk his | 
points from .the boss; Mr. 
HERBERT Morrison, but he | 

finished up by crying “ Ask | 

| 


your Dada!” 
Thebstersia was so taken with 
this siégan-.that it. used. it 
as the heading fot‘one,of ' ita: 
leading -articles. 


The legend 


ESTERDAY it took the | 

matter a stage farther. it | 
printed. a. letter from .a | 
grandmother, a local coun- | 
cillor at Poplar, who was | 
trying her best to prove what 
a hell-hole her country was | 
between the wars. | 


| She said, that after the first 

| war there was plenty of food, 
but that nine-tenths of the 
people had no money: to buy . 
it. Ih other words; out of 
40'000,000 “people, ~ 36,000,000 
were . starving.: To: bolster 
this grisly legend. shé wrote 
of~ “ babies « ike ‘skeletons ” 
and shoeless ehildren. 


We do not know the woman 
who wrote this clotted ‘non- | 
sense, but we do know the 
newspaper which printed it. 


In the kame page on the same 
day Mr. Maurice Wess, M-P., 
chairman of the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party, was re-. 
ported as saying that people 
with smal incomes . are 
being driven to the’ limits 
of what they can spend. 


The truth 


E is so concerned about the 

burden. of -the ‘cost of 
living on small-income fami- 
lies that, he inténds to call a’ 
meeting | with Sir prarryee 
CRIPPS. . 


Remember that “a is taping” 
about 1948—not. 1920, About 
life under the Soci 
not the Conservatives. So | 
what’s - happened ...to’ the { 
Plan for the-Peaple ? ron 
what's gone wrong ber the | 

Pa | 

in gble-minded Soc! ists 
- VLAURLUE ; NE 


what's-gorte wrong we the 
P 


an answef, our advice | 


y Ask Mavarc#! . 


And’ yet there is really no need 
t6_approach--him at all, be- 
Cause .it-is-obvious. that he 
is speaking the truth. We 
do, not have to rely. upon 
manipulated statistics or 


prejudiced memories: to | 


know. What is going on: 


The cost. of living is*s6 high 
that existence has become a 
hard - struggle for millions. 
The food ration is so low that 
they have little stamina to 
carry on that struggle. 


The Lie 


HESE. are.the realities of 


the Socialist Paradise. We | 


are .not. foolish - enough to 
claim that life before the war 
was a heaven. 


But we affirm that there was 


pienty .of everything . and 
that real wages were higher. 


There was no lack of houses. - 


There was unemployment, 


but the unemployed had. 


more to eat than the work- 
ing man and woman today. 

The Socialists are ‘concerried 
only to perpetuate what we 
have called The Lie, which is 
the Morrison. myth that 
Britain used. tobe “a 
paradise for profiteers and a 
hell for everyone else.” 

When they try to make out 
| that the British people were 
a race of miserable, haif- 
starved, cowering helote we 
do not say “ Ask your Dad ! ” 
or even “Ask your Grand- 
mother!” We af a . 
to: the Marines: i.” 


, | n io de , 
rate view that Scotland should have as 
_ Much control as possible of her domestic} 
affairs is not inconsistent with friendly.| 


relations with. England and continued 


co-operation in defence, foreign policy, | 


external trade, and other matters of 
common concern. But Mr Woodburn 
finds it. convénient ‘to’ treat his critics 
indiscriminately as wild and visionary 
separatists. Perhaps he cannot free 
himself from the Socialists’ habit of 


| creating myths about the intentions of 
| their opponents. It is always an easier 


method than taking their argtments 
seriously. 


In labouring the obvious benefits .of | 


co-operation with England Mr Woodburn 
is probably trying to rationalise his 
partys change of front on Scottish 


affairs. At the General Election many | 
Labour candidates did not overlook the | 


value of devolutionary promises as a 
vote-catching expedient. . But the situa- 
tion is different when the party is in 


power. Devolution is not easily recon-} 


ciled with the policy of nationalisation, 
which involves treating Britain as an 
agonomic unit. As a result of Socialist 
measures the control of Scottish avia- 
tion, railways, coal mines, and electricity 
—except for the North of Scotland—has 
been centred in London. It is there that 
real power resides, despite the creation. 
of Scottish Boards for the nationalised 
industries and a series of ineffective 
advisory bodies. _ Instead of redeeming 
their election pledges the Socialists have 


made remarkable progress in diminish- | 


ing Scotland’s economic autonomy. If 
there has been a resurgence of national 
feeling in recent years,;Mr Woodburn | 


ean find the explanation -in. the actions | 


of his own party and not in ,the. growth 
of irrational and abstird “anti-Bng 
prejudices. Close industrial relatio 
between England and Scotland: are .in- 
evitable, but Mr Woodburn. was on 
‘doubtful ground in pointing to the advan- 
tages for Scotland of the rationalisation 
of industry. At the moment young 
nwa are being Spt to Ask 
\” about conditions in: va 
— aE ape, their elders pra ay 
en chien about the benefits conferrec 
Iiehten si shipyards and other’ india 
tries by schemes of industrial rational 
between the wars 
ary Woodburn referred complacent 
to the example set to the countries 0 


| the British Commonwealth by 


which had managed to to retain =. hen ¥ 

characteristics and yet played:a full pé 

in the government of Britain: It is 
‘ficult to see how Scotland’s examy 

has any ‘relevance to the pattern 9 

Commonwealth relationships. The Com- 


i monwealth is not a federation, but’ ‘evi 
{ if it were, Scotland would not be one of 


the units composing the feder: | 
A small, country like Ceylon, . tly 


| elevated.to Dominion status, is, t poe 


| ever, Pacha 6% at. : Con: mfer whe ice 


DE AY OMIT) veaitn rrir 
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‘BOY witO DID 


ASK His DAD 


— JF. HE; WAS GOING To VOTE THE 
SAME GOVERNMENT AT THE fea 


GENERAL ELECTION 
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Ras and the cross-talk 


comedians are polishing | 


their acts. 


We should not have expected 


the Daily Herald to feel the 
need for rehearsal. It stands 
on its head and contradicts 
itself so often that these 
exercises must by now have 
become second nature: 

But. once again we. have 
underestimated the Herald’s 
infinite capacity for making 
an ass of itself.. Nothing, it 
seems, is impossible for 
“our own great daily news- 
paper ”—the organ of British 
Socialism. 


Last Saturday it repoieed a 
speech by Mr, Morcax Puit- 
Lips, Labour Party secretary, 
who was dealing..with the 
“bad old days of mis- 
rule.” He pinched’ al. his 
points from .the boss; Mr. 
Hegsert Morrison, but he 


finished up by~ erying Ask 


Stine dat i 
réld was so taken’ with 
t. it used it 


f its 
mes, 


ESTERDAY it took the 

matter a stage farther. it 
printed a letter from a 
grandmother, @ local coun- 
cillor at Poplar, ‘who was 
trying her best to prove what 
a hell-hole her country was 
between the wars. 


She said, that after the first 
war there was plenty of food, 
but that nine-tenths of the 
gens had no money to er 


40,000,000 B people, "$6 000.000 ‘900 
were  starving.: To: bolster 
this grisly legend. she. wrote 

of~ “ babies « like ee - 
and. shoeless. ehildren. — 


| in’ the government of Britain. It ‘is 


F -monwealth is not a federation, but even 
| | if it were, Scotland would not be one of 
| the units composing the federation. 


elevated to Dominion status, is,» how-|! 
ever, represented at the Conference 


_/ difficult ‘to: see: how ‘Scotland's: example 
has any relevance to the pattern of 
Commonwealth relationships. The Com- 


A small, country. like Ceylon, recently 


of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. — For 


stock sentimentalities about | 


| character and achievements. ‘He 


satisfied because. we still have control 
ou~ education, our health, our agricul- 


ture, and our Wome affairs. Tobe 
. More accurate we have Reston for 


of finance tobe allocated for them. 
decided? In Scotland? 


«It appears that oe Socialists’ 


er for vo pet General. 


their. acts. 


2 tidal hot have eepected 
‘the Daily Herald -@- teél the 


weed for rehearsal. It stands 

we fn its head-and ontradicts 

en . that these 

Geeetties “now have | 

become second nate » <8 

“onk ze we ~Rave } 

: ate@ the Herald’s 

capacity for making 

‘ax as of sen. Nothing, it f 

Sone own yrgat daily news- 

paper "—the®rgan of British 
Socialism. 

Last Saturda¥ it reported..a 
speech by Bix. MorcAN Pxt1- 
Lips, Labour Party..secretary, 
who was G@éaling with the 
“bad old @ays..of Tory mis- 
rule”. He pinched ‘all his 
points fr@m the boss, Mr. 
‘HERBERT Morrison, but. he 

ed @p -by crying “ Ask 
Dad >? 

The Heral@ was so taken with 
this slogan that it used it 
as the Geading for one of its 
leading Jarticles. 
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[STERDAY it took the 

mater a stage farther. It 
printell- a letter ‘from a 
granadmother,. a local coun- 
cillor§ at Poplar, who was 
trying her best to prove what 
a hell-hole her country was 
betwéen the wars. 


She said that after the first 
war there was plenty of foody’}' 
but that nine-tenths of the | 2 
‘pepble had’ né money to buy | 
it. ‘other’ words, out of |s 

- -40,000;000 - people -86,000,000-}4 
were starving. To. bolster 
this grisly legend she wrote 
of “babies like skelétons ” 
and shoeless children. 


We do. not Know the woman 
who wrote this clotted non- | 
sense, but we do know..the | 

In the’samé page on the same 
day Mr: Maurice Wess, M.P.., 
chairman of-the Parliamen- 
tary Labour’ Party, was re- 
ported as saying that people 
with ‘small. incomes are 
being driven to the limits 
of what they can spend. — 


The truth 


E is so concerned about the 
burden of the cost of 
living on small-income fami- | 
Hes<that. he intends to. calla }. 
meéting With Sir STarrorD 
CRIPPS. 


Remember that. he is. Sy 
about 1948—not 1920. About y 
life ‘under. the rclalists, 
not the Conservatives. 60 
what's happened to ‘the 
Pian for thé People? And 


what's gone wrong with the 4 : 


Party Line ? 


If 


_ <> FO eee ry a pay EE PE scurry 


simple-minded Socialists 
want an answer; our advice 
is : Ask Maurice |! 


“B Spwach hin at a need 


| Duy. 


Aug.» 


aie | Gre ies reactions. to 


morgan. P 


young Soc 
To ask their Dad about life 
under the Tories. : 


OUR leading article, “ Ask 
Your Dad” (October 11), 
erred on the side of 
restraint. 
Aswar wreck at 21 after five years 


active service in the 1914 war, my 


was.. quickly | stopped, 


| Pension 
although I am still a great sufferer 


today. 

The .Means, Test. under. the 
‘Tories was an inquisition too foul 
to describe to our poor children. 
We and our wives suffered Hell in 
a country which was at. that time 
the sécond richest country in the 
world. 

How we dreaded the. visits of 

officials who. demanded en- 

wy into. our one room, and who 

ele an inven of our few pos- 

sessions with a view to cutting our 

23s. unless we quickly disposed of 

ney. serous inaed that 
ey g 

our bed could remain.—O. Cart- 


wright, Eastbourne. 


* 


¥Y sons are taking your advice 

to “Ask Your Dad,” and I’m 
certainly telling them of our hand- 
to-mouth existence under the 
Tories, of the unemployment and 
fear of the sack,.of stores. stacked 
with goods the workers couldn't 


But is the worker today so mich 


| better off? 


We have plenty of work, we have 
social security and holidays with 
pay, but what municipal bus- 
driver, for instance, can affaid to 
go for a holiday? 

It seems to me that our econ- 


omic situation is no better, if not 


worse. The workers are quite 


aware of Tory treachery; but 
Labour’s freezing of wages while 
is making us think.— 


prices rise is 
“Clee Nottingham. 


E Medical Officer for Middie- 

sex reported that im 1938 3,000 
children attending school were so 
far under-nourished that school- : 
ing was useless to them.—Dad, |’ 
Enfield. +e 


AM now 71 years old. I started 

work when I was 12 to help the 
family exchequer. I got six shil- }! 
lings a. week,. working six days 
from 8 a.m, to 6 p.m, 

What a change from: those hard 
years under Tory government to 
the present time! When I was 
young I saw men leaving the old 
West Ham ee at Leytonstone 
after a hard rk at stone- |, 
breaking with or four shil- 
lings and a couple of loaves of 
bread; groups of men parading 
the: streets in’ winter singing 
“We've got no work to do.” 

You don’t see that today.— 
Reader from No. 1, Hornchurch, 


Conservative Party's annual 
conference opened with the 
hymn, “ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

It must have been a touching 
scene, and with what sincerity the 
delegates must have rendered the 
concluding lines‘ of the second 
verse: 

“I loved the garish day, and. spite 
of fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not 
past years.’ 


—/, § ue Lake, Hampstead, N.W. 


When they try to ranks out: 
that the British people were 
@ race of amare rogere 


ete 


S hae Sane > 4 
Fin ete ye meh | — OP IO UO NG OY Ie 


Tat mes rar 


‘Wareatiralsit of “Let Us 
Face the Future.” 


Both slogans dodged the facts. 

In 1945 those behind cried | 

“Forward.” In. 1948 . those 
before cry “Back.” To dis- 
tract. attention from their 
present failures the Socialist 
leaders are dragging out that 
dusty old. daguerreotype’ en-’ 
titled “Tory-Misrule” from 
the family album. 


We suggest they stop asking 
Dad, or Mum, or Grandma 
and ask the Board of Trade 
instead. That Ministry has 
published today some inter- 
esting figures showing. what 
Britain’s plight would have 
' been without, American - aid. 


But for the Marshall Plan our || 
rations of . butter, sugar, 
cheése, and bacon would now 
be down by-one-third. 

‘ Supplies of footwear would | 
have been reduced; ‘cotton || 
-goods would . have  dis- 
appeared from the home 
market; tobacco  consunip- 
tion would Rave been cut by 
three-quarters. 


“~— . 
Dislocation 
‘HORTAGE*of timber would 
have. restricted house- 


building, “ Perhaps to 50,000 
a year” : the electricity gen- 
erating programmie would 
have been held ‘up. 3 

“The  gerieral - dislocatidn,” . 
coticludes the report; “ might 
well ‘have “brought unem- 
ployment figures:up to one 
and a haif millions.” 


We ‘at€ grateful that the coun- 


If Britain has kept her head. 

above ‘water’ it ‘is because 

t and starva- 

tion - been off by 

the generosity and vision of 
the. United States. 


Delusion 
american dollars financed 
the five-day week, the: 
social services, and thé losses 
of nationalisation. Even 
where improvements have 
taken place in-Britain they 
have been due to private en- 


terprise rather than State 
interference. 


‘Invisible transactions ”— 
banking; shipping, and so on | 
still -in -.pfivate hands— | 
largely reduced Britain's 
half-yearly deficit for 1948 


to manageable proportions. 
ach facts expose the propa-: 


ganda of the Socialists 

idle cant. ‘The plain fast 16 | 
that we.can travel the hard.| 
road before us only with the 
persistent. co-operation of 
ane Cniter, eenne-<tn Be 
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have been due to private en- 
interference. 


‘Invisibie transactions ”"— 


banking, shipping, and so on 
still ;in .-pfivate hands— 
] : reduced Britain’s 
half-yearly deficit for 1948 


to manageable proportions. 


ach facts -expose the propa- 
ganda of the Socialists as 
idle cant. The plain fact is 
that we.can travel the hard 
road before us only with the 
persistent. ‘co-operation of 
the United ‘States—in. all 
iields. 


. 26 in some quarters this is‘ 
ignored—or decried. . The in- 
tellectuals of the Left’ have 
now joined..SHINWELL and 
Bevan in upbdraiding: Mar. 
Cuurcaii. for his Llandudno 
speech. The New Statesman 
lauds the outcry. 


Mr. -Cuurcurnt’s crime, — it 
appéars, is that he follows 
the “Washington party 
line” -— merely .betause ‘he 
had the courage to Voice the 
questions. that. many. people 
donot dare to ask them- 
selves. : 


F it-were not, slightly out- 
dated they would aecuse 
Cuvrcutnt. of being a 


4 
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esperately ‘little time 


Codsuned Male 
19" Mow 14G6 


2 r Dad 


= versation with a factory manager 
-; we were reminded of the way 

‘s are likely to increase produc- 
wou Costs. Our informant’s factory 
normally works five days each week, but 
power cuts have prevented the full num- 
ber of shifts operating, so in order to 
maintain high output the firm is having 
to make up by weekend working. At 
time and a half for Saturday and double 
time for Sunday it is a simple matter to 
calculate how much more the products of 
this particular factory will ultimately cost 
the consumer. And all because of the 
muddle over generating plant. Of course, 
this is not by any means the end of the 
matter. Weekend working means greater 
wear and tear on plant and less main- 
tenance; that in turn means increased 
overheads, which in due course are 
handed on to the consumer. This sort 
of thing is happening in many industries, 
and the increased cost of the finished 
article results in higher cost of living, 
which means fresh demands for greater 
wages. As this has happened before, it 
is more difficult than ever to reconcile the 
policy governing electricity distribution 
with the exhortations to “ work or want” 
which have so disfigured our walls and 
hoardings in recent times. But all this 
is super-planning and not for business 
men who know their businesses. Mere 
details of production and cost relation- 
ship do not appeal to the denizens of 
Whitehall whose heads are hidden in 
clouds of austerity and public misery. 
Perhaps this is a question we might ask 
our Dad, though we fear the warmth of 
his reply would evaporate the clouds 
hanging round our planners, and bring 
them back to earth with a jolt. 


SK YouR DAD 


Mr. J. Connolly was the speaker at: 
the last meeting of the Leagae. He 
‘took for his subject, ’ Relationship ) 
Ibetween the L.0.¥. and the Labour 
‘Party."’ Stressing the vital iniport- 
‘ance of the League, the speaker said 
the real tést would’ be next Spring, 
when the nation will once again go 
to the polls. Our opponents will leave 
‘no stone unturned to try to prove 
1945 figures were wfong..He was cer- 
tain the L.O.Y. would accept the 
challenge and come out of the fray 
with honours. Discussion following 
the speech was of a. most ititeresting 
character. . 

Yesterday's (Thursday's) meeting 
was given to dramatic rehearsals. 


Ask Your Dad : 

This lates: slogan (and in my 
opinion, one of our best) has been 
commended. by no less a personage} 
than Robert Bathby, M.P., reputed 
to be a Tory highlight, who wmnies, 
‘‘We have been too inclined to laugh 
at the slogan, ‘Ask you Dad." W 
should be much better advised to 
realise that it has already been put 
to deadly propaganda use in this 
country.’’ Continuing, he saia, *‘We 
were too slow in accepting the new 
economic conceptions, we tolerated 
mass unemployment and depressed 
areas for too long, we failed to grasp 
the limitless possibiijities of Imperial 
development, we failed to re-arm the 
country in time.”’ Although self- 
indicted, he must be admired for his 
honesty. A copy of his write up, if 
placed in the hands of every elector 
at election time would prove @ bigger 
winner even than “Ask your Dad. 


Still No Policy 
Really, Mr. Boothby ought to know 
that even the dumb (American sense) 
followers expect a policy of some kind. 
It will be of interest to discover if 
one can be formulated in time for thr 
next round, M 1950. For three 
years, the Tory Taithfuls have had a 
bare existence-on the parrot cries of 
‘* End controls *’ and *‘ Set the people 
‘free.’” These slogans became theme 
‘songs, until Tory spokesman,.R. 8. 
‘Hudson, M.P., a few days ago stated,’ 
“I know of no responsible man in my,, 
party who ever said such a thing. ’) 
That was im reference to the “ Fond | 
controls "’ cry. Mr. Hudson's state- 
ment may, by the unwary, be deemed: 
to have put paid to that one. It just 
won't work out that way, such is the 
poverty of policy, that its resurrectior 
is assured. I believe it is thought 
possible that it may win a Couneil 
seat or two six months hence, | 
sufficiently. amplified, and. of that T 
hasten to assure readers. Mr, Hud: 
son’s obvious inference is that all 
other Tory talkers of note, and indeed 
all the leading journalists, belong t& 
” very irresponsible class, and tt 
yevery Tory is out of step except 
.5.H. 
a We all. remember the Tory loud 
speakers, Noyember, 1947, braymg 
out the request to vote Tory end ge 
Amore food, etc., etc. In the total 
absence of anything politically con-| 
crete, they exploited the, tragic world} 
shortage, which was indeed their sole] 
}stock in trade, i 
» The 1947 experiences are mentioned] 


t this earl riod to warn candidates} 
“ ; cunnely that leopards never/ 
ishange spots, and we can contidently) 
xxpect a repetition. It may well be; 
hey will add another theme song,) 
fashioned on the lar nmuamber,| 
‘Anything you can do, I can do bet-} 
er,” sort of thing, but they will cer-| 

inly refrain from telling us how./ 

he workers, without consulting Dad,} 
know all too well the centuries: our) 
spponents comer diepeett. rns 
vhich time they ! ces galore tom 
lo something in the workers’ interes ' 
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jabsence of anything . peony con. | 
crete, oer, ee ited the, tragic world ; 
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" Ask your Dad *’ ' 
I would like to add a few’ 
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ything you can do, I can do bet- 
ter,” sort of thing, but they will cer- 
tainly refrain from telling us how. 
The workers, without consulting Dad, 
know all top well the centuries: our}\ 
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nsure the return of Labour candi- 

ates—the dread of what would hap 

n to the family allowances, school 
meals. increased old age pensions, | 
Bi: if Sir John Anderson gets. the 

residence, No. 11 Downirig Street, | | 
‘Derby Ward | describe the him to 
| At the meeting held on Friday last| ( gy AR. 
‘a recommendation of the Executive where only 
Committee that Mr. Stuart be elected | hopkeepers and policemen 
membership organiser was endorsed im to 
by the members. Election for polling 
district captains resulte@ as under ;—_ 
Area Al, Mr. Hough; BI, Mr. ‘I. 
Landra; B2, Mr..J.. Hughes, On 
December 3rd, a debate, on *\ Public’ 

Ownership ” between Messrs, A. E. 
Whalley and J. Hughes will be the. 
chief item. hes. (Friday) will be 

of an executive character only. All 

future meetings will commence at 7-30. 
p.m, Please note. 
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hree shillings 


VERY now and again 
— but not often 
enough—I manage to 
escape from my desk 
in Transport House, jump 
into a train and go “ home.” 

Home for me means Chip- 
penham, Wilts. I was born 
there, and at 124 I went to work 
in a Chippenham café as a 
kitcheh maid - cum’- waitress 
for 3s. a week. 

I remember quite clearly—al- 
though it is over 40 years ago— 
that my mother thought it was a 
good job because I got my food 
there; and having one fewer 
mouth to feed was an important 
consideration in those days. 

The fact that the hours were 
from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., except for 
an “off” half-day which usually 
became a quarter-day, weighed 
less with her. For they were hard 
times. They were the “ good old 
days” of which ignorant—or self- 
interested—people sometimes talk. 

It is not often that one of my 
home trips passes without an even- 
— of reminiscing about the old 

ays. | 


REMEMBER ? 


OU know how those family 
talks start. Someone asks: 
“Oh, do you remember old So-and- 
So, that foreman at So-and-So's? ” 
or some such question. 

And, before you know it, you are 
mining into the past. Sometimes 
you pan out with a laugh; more 
often, if you are my age, with a 
bitter remembrance. 

Reminiscing is a worth-while 
occupation for any family just 
how, as new General Election 
approaches, if only to remind our- 
selves of the old days from which 
we have escaped; if only to enable 
us to count our blessings. 

Thus can we clearly appraise in 
our minds what it means to have 
at last a Labour Government with 
power to see that fair shares mean 


fair shares; which is determined 


that the old scourge of mass un- 
employment, with all its many at- 
tendant ries, shall never re- 
turn. 

Younger people should follow 
Morgan Phillips’s advice and 
“ask their dads,” or their mums. 
In my family my nephews and 
nieces—and their parents—turn to 
/.me, and ask their Auntie Florrie. 
After all, I should know some- 
thing about it, having spent 35 
years campaigning to better the 
lives of working people. 


IN “CLOVER” 


HEN people ask me how to 
compare present day condi- 
tions with those of thirty or forty 
years ago I usually tell them that 
you can’t do it, any more than you 
can compare a rose with a dock- 
weed. ° 
Perhaps you. will get some idea 
if I tell you that when I was 18 my 
weekly wage was 7s. 11d, for work- 
ing all day in a condensed milk 
factory. With many hours over- 
time I sometimes managed to hit 
up my wages to 10s. 6d. On -the 
yeeks I could see that golden 
half-sovereign in my box I thought 
I was in clover. 
_ On that half-sovereign I had to 
feed and clothe myself, a younger 
$s. and two younger brothers. 
ined when I was 
e got our daily bread, 


r 
We were 
nteen. 
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“Ww HEN | WAS Y OU NG 


a week 


by FLORENCE HANCOCK 


(last year’s chairman of the T UC, in an interview with 
ALAN CLARKE) 


"HIS is the second article .of a series by Labour 
pioneers on the workers’ lives under past Tory rule. 
Another article will be published shortly. 


“We got our daily bread, but 
not much on it.” 


but not much on it. My great 
standby, incidentally, was drip- 
ping, which we used to get by 
waiting outside the kitchen en- 
trance of one of the “ posh ” Chip- 
penham hotels. 


WE STRUCK 


wages for the job I used to 
do will now be at least eight 
times as much. Even allowing for 
the decrease in the value of money 
that represents a pretty big 
advance. . 
And think ‘how conditions have 
advanced, too. For my 7s. lid. I 
used to sit over an infernally hot 
machine feeding in tin cans, The 
labour was “sweated” in more 
senses than one. 


Often I half-nodded and half- 
fainted off through the heat and 
singed my hair—and it was quite 
pretty hair in those days—in the 
machine. 


Our overseer was an autocratic 
terror who ruled by fear. He 
would sack people for nothing 
when he felt bad tempered. 

Was it surprising that we 
struck for better conditions? And 
to be mixed up in a’ strike in 
those days was a risky business, 
especially when one was the sole 
bread-winner. 

This little incident will give you 
an. idea of how tight money was 
through the semi-starvation wages 
then paid. 

When my 
course, I 


ts were alive, of 
to hand over all my 


vu 


fied my father was when I sug- 
gested that perhaps I might be 
allowed to retain 3d. every week 
for pocket money. Oliver Twist 
did not cause a greater stir when 
he asked for more. 


FAILURE 


UST before the 1914-18 war 
ended, I became a full-time 
organiser of the old Workers’ 
Union, which was amalgamated 
with the Transport and General 
Workers. 

My work travelling round the 
country gave me a chance to ob- 
serve the disastrous results of the 
Government's failure to enforce 


price comtrols and of the misery } 


brought by mass unemployment, 


Housewives who grumble now at | 
inconveniences might profitably | 
consider what it was like—with a | 


meagre’ dole made more meagre 
and soul-destroying by the Tory 
Government’s monstrous Means 


Test—to know how to put a meal] 


on the table. . 

They should ask themselves 
which they prefer—a ten-minute 
wait in a queue for their rations 
which they know they will get, or, 
like the housewives of the early 
1920s, a ten-year, or maybe 20- 
year, wait for a chance to escape 
from the dole standard of 
living. 

Most of them faced a completely 
blank future. And it was not so 
easy to do that on a half-satisfied 
stomach and with hungry ehildren 
around. I shall never forget how 
the employers took advantage of 
unemployment to force down 


wages. For example, agricultural | ' 


wages, which had by negotiation 
reached about 48s. had been 
forced back within a few years 
after the war ended to about 25s. 
Most farmers just refused to pay 


more—agreement or no agree 
ment. 


SHORTAGES 


I remember my own ex- 


| perience keeping house for my- | 


self and my brothers and sisters. 


You might think that in a pros-} 
perous country market town like / 


Chi there would be plenty 
of food for all. 


But there, like everywhere else | 


in that period just after the first 


weekly wages. I recall how horri- coun 
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“ASK YOUR DAD” 


DAD THIS HOMEWORK PROBLEM HAS GOT 
ME STUMPED. WHAT DOTHEY MEAN BY 


LONG TERT PLANNING P 


3,  / WELL JAKE OUR POLITICIANS 

FOR EXAMPLE. OWING TO 

Fl Naa’ MUDDLING THEY ANIICIPATED 

FY) D.\ Abe REIN THE COST OF 
2 SY LIVING SO THEY STUCK UPTHEIR 
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places were packed,’ ‘and 
| rs were having a very busy 
time. 


| “DON'T ‘ASK YOUR DAD,?}'» 
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THE SPOTS ON THE GLASS 


they rage sear inadequate rebates on in- 
come-tax; if a one, on the depredations of 
Pay-As-You-Earn. One whips out a slip which 
shows his total earnings since April as £228; 
which would mean about £400 in the year for 
him, and that seems pretty average. His current 
week, with five days of overtime, left him £5 13s. 
after deductions for tax and insurance. 

“ My old woman’ll want all of that, won’t she? 
and I shan’t have any.” 

Others said much the same, and then they 
turned to taunting the lightermen, accused of 
having bottomless “lightermen’s pockets.” 

For all these surges of grumbling, the dock- 
workers, especially the stevedores, were amusingly 
taken aback when asked what other job they 
would prefer. “Why!” they cried, brandishing 
their murderous hooks, “This is a nice sort of 
job. Not like being in-a factory, you’re with all 
your pals here. And it isn’t everybody who can 
build the cargocs. It takes years to learn all 
the tricks.” And they were over-quick to sus- 
pect aspersions on the respectability of the job. 
For the “sulphur-rock,” salted hides, and other 
dirty cargoes have made them self-conscious about 
possible imputations of pariahdom. They would 
like on-the-spot baths, like the miners’ pithead 
baths, and indeed they should have them. They 
don’t like to go home “ stinking.” A big docker 
reported, with proud emphasis, that a bus con- 
ductress had said she would rather be on a route 
travelled by dockers than any other type of per- 
son. .They defend, too (before it has been 
attacked) their indulgence in “bad language,” 
which they call “ Dockology.” “We don’t swear 
at home!” Also their national spirit: 95 per 
cent. Labour, they say, almost no Communism, 
and they'd resent attempts to “russify” them. 

“We go on strike, but if anyone said England 
was down, we'd be in there! ” 

“We handied the perishable goods, didn’t we? ” 
*(.e., during the last very big strike.) 

Such views, which seem solid and straightfor- 
ward, are in fact as treacherous with contradic- 
tions as every other issue in dock-land: ~The 
‘dockers’ national spirit stops short of accepting 
mechanisation; they don’t even acknowledge that 
word, but still call it “ the Speed-Up.” “ It’s giving 
work to machinery and taking it away from men.” 
‘The recent strike on Butler’s Wharf, Bermondsey, 
where four hundred men refused to operate a new 
type of truck, showed how quickly this old sus- 
picion takes precedence. This new “ Fork-Lift” 
or “ Stacker” truck, which picks up and deposits 
cargo by itself, replaces eight men with one, and 
does all their work more quickly, is scheduled 
in the national interest to be put into use every- 
where. At present it’s operated only in a few 
spots by P.L.A. maintenance staff, whom you'll 
hear described by the mass of dockers, as “the 
root of all evil.” “They're never turned off and 
they never go on strike. But if we strike and 
gain something, they gain the same.” These 
dockers wi : “Exports must 
go!” But would they have come out in support 
of the men on Butler’s Wharf?” 

“Certainly, if those men had got the sack, or 
if we thought injustice was being done. The 

ord would spread (you'd be surprised how 
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.” “The older men, with their deeper. 
truer sense of: the Labour Movement, just look 
perplexed and say: “I don’t know.” 

In this deadiock of contradictions dockers are 
very like miners; like them, too, in their isolatien, 
self-consciousness about the dirtier side of their 
work, long memories, loyalty towards their own 
lot, and in their resentful and frustrated pride. 
But the miners have had some confidence pumped 
into them lately, whereas the dockers haven’t. 
The difference is important and could be dan- 
gerous. They strike me as rather forlorn and 
not very sure of themselves; needing sensible, firm 
guidance and a better sense of the world outside 
the dock-gates. Their political outlook is rudi- 
mentary, their strikes are usually instinctive re- 
actions; anyone who thinks that they are per- 
suaded by Communist agents.to “ sabotage national 
recovery” is giving them credit for far more care- 
ful thought tham they are accustomed to. Nor 
have they the common life of pubs and clubs 
outside their work, which miners have. Organ- 
ised miners’ welfare has existed over a long period 
—long before nationalisation—while welfare for 
dockers is absolutely embryonic.. In London it 
is particularly difficult, since many dockers who 
formerly lived before the bombing near their 
work, in Millwall, Poplar or Stepney, now rush 
off at top speed to Dagenham and other places 
far out. The sense of togetherness stops at the 
dock-gates. 

And the day is a long one. To take home 
£6 tos. at the end of the week, a docker must 
work from cight till seven on five days; and till 
twelve on Saturday. [If he’s living an hour’s 
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There’s still time .. . 


to take advantage of our gift subscription 
offer by which you can send a friend this 
paper for six months for less than half price. 


The only stipulation we must make is that 
the friend to whom the paper ts being given 1s 
not, so far as the donor ts aware, already 
buying the paper. 

@ For Seven Shillings and Sixpence we 
will post the paper weekly to any home 
or overseas address for six months. 

@ For ONE POUND we will similarly _ 
post the paper to three addresses, but two 
must be overseas. 

@ For Air Delivery, instead of ordinary 
mail, add 15s. for each Gift Subscription 
addressed to U.S.A., Canada, or E 
(for other countries special sseotahioteal. 
@ Readers resident in U.S.A. and 
Canada may send their instructions to 


British Publications Inc., ; 
150 East 35th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


The envelope should be marked “N.S. 
Gifts” and $2 enclosed for each six 
months subscription or $5 for air mail. 

@ In addition to the names and ad- 
dresses to which the paper is to be sent, 
please state donor’s name and address. 


The Publisher 
NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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land the slogan “Ask Your Dad! ” reall 

“Ask Your Grandad!” would 
mean\quite a bit too; the jobs have passed down 
from grandfather to father to son. There are, 
it is said, old dockers’ families living on the Isle 
of Dogs—where there are no cinemas and “ We 
haven’t even a cemetery "—-who haven’t once in 
their whole lives moved off the Island. The old 
men have memories which might well make a 
Cabinet Minister wince. “We made Ben Til- 
lett—and we made Bevin!.” It is necessary to 
defeat this problem of the old workers with 
memories of rooted sorrows, to whom incfeased 
output still means ¢cither “speed-up” or unem- 
ployment. It is worrying that the younger gener- 
ation of dock-workers, instead of feeling them- 
selves part of a big social change, have absorbed 
the grumbling outlook of the older men; if ariy- 
thing, they are the more fed-up and cynical. The 
effects of these wretched old memories curl round 
the docks like a putrefying vapour. It isn’t only 
a question of social benevolence; we are all as 
dependent on these 27,000 men as they are on 
us. Nor is it one which the dockers can cope 
with by themselves. Mechanisation, for example, 
does displace men—a fact not always faced; and 
we need to envisage some more constructive 
future than that of throwing them “on the Pool,” 
even though with a basic £4 8s. There is an im- 
pending challenge to a Labour Government— 
committed to the belief that social security and 
national recovery are one and indivisible—to apply 
to Dockland concerted and imaginative efforts, 
of which there is little evidence as yet. “The 
spots on the glass” have been neglected for far 
too long. | GILEs ROMILLY 


majestic autumn of her career, Herr Friedrich 
Schramm might have been forgiven for throwing up 
the sponge, but in Miss Sylvia Fisher, the young 
Australian ‘newcomer, he had material a good deal 
more tractable than the average. Did he profit by 
this piece of good fortune? Not at all, he sent Miss 


those worn by principal boys in the role of Dick 

Nevertheless, Miss Fisher triumphed by virtue of 
strong artistic sense and downright ability; she 
not only grasped Beethoven’s intentions but sang all 
his motes, which is more than can be said of the 
famous Viennese lady whom we last heard in this 
role. She has a good deal of voice, not yet quite in 
focus from one end of the scale to the other, but 


strong, serviceable, steady, and not without individual ~ 


colour and charm, particularly in the upper register. 
Of Thorsteinn Hannesson, the Icelandic Florestan, 
I also entertain high hopes, though in his case the 
immaturity is more marked. Nothing in his per- 
formance quite lived up to the promise of that very 
first note which rang so excitingly through the house; 
but the heroic tenor quality was always there, though 
sometimes concealed beneath a layer of roughness. 
Temperamentally more akin to Beethoven than to 
the more sensuous scores of Wagner or Verdi, Dr. 
Rankl did well ‘by his singers, though he could on 
occasion have allowed them more scope. The en- 
sembles were generally good, and the canon quartet 
in the first act as strangely impressive as ever. Elisa- 
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Company Meeting 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMI 


WEW RECORDS IN. OUTPUT AND EXPOE 


THE annual general meeting of Tube Invest- 
ments Limited was held at Birmingham 
on 15th December. 


Mr. ¥. A. R..Stedeford (Chairman) said 
that the Group’s output had exceeded that 
of the best war years, when many more 
men were working for many more hours. 
This had been due to the extended applica- 
tion of the new scientific principles of 
production management, in . which the 
workers had -co-operated enthusiastically, 
and to re-equipment and modernisation, upon 
which a further £1} million had been spent. 
If industry were to reach the highest stan- 
dard of production cfiiciency, specialised 
training in the science of production was 
necessary at all levels of works management. 
Courses were now conducted by T.l. for 
foremen—on a residential basis. 


Direct exports, worth over £10 million, 

were seven times P gece than: pre-war 
totals, and nearly million. up on last 
year’s record. Including manufactures 
which found their way overseas as com- 
pee in other companies’. products, T.I. . 
ad earned £1 out of every £100 of the 

country’s visible e ts. Some 34 per cent 
Ss, traffic sigus...a@ had been dispa to countries designated 

of fabrication in steel and as “desirable markets.” A new selling com- 


| any, T.I. New Zealand, Ltd., had. been 
loys for the markets of ioeined a substantial minorit interest ia 
Mauricio Silbert 


prefabricated "bus body 
tion, had been developed, 
The T.I. Cyele Divisio 
orders alone. ot £10 million 
tinued to- prosper, and the 
General Divisions showed. g¢ 
home sales and incteased 0 
The Aluminium Division W 
ward with its plans, a new 
Aluminium, Limited, having 
co-ordinate .the _ technical 
resources of the companies. | 
aluminium. sheet and s& 
Wales should be | 
acute shortage .of electricit: 
Purchase Tax, had confront 
Division with gerd em “ 
_ Suitable steps were being 
In conclusion he said tha 
in the country’s ultimate ec 
was uushaken, Nev 
~— were approaching tl 
Britain’s industrial planning 
its severest test, and, at 
served nobody well to. blink 
in a pleasant appreciation 
ments. | 
To-day what had been dk 
importance; what. they ‘cc 


From every corner of the world comes 
the clameur of voices in dispute. 
Withont prep-dice to any cause, T.1. 
prefer the hum of industry. And, since 


im 
the crucial rere and th 
aren the Directors: devoti 
attention to it, pt 
The \report. and account 
and the final dividend of | 
Ordinary stock, making a t& 
for the year, was a 


the world. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 
The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


the firm of . of Buenos 
Aires, lo tablished manufacturers of 
welded tubes, had been secured; and 
new products, including a new technique jn 
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